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THE GAME OF ‘HARPASTUM’ OR ‘ PHENINDA.’ 


So many learned writers, especially in 
Germany, have treated of Greek and Roman 
games that some apology may be needed for 
opening the subject at all : but authoritative 
as is their interpretation of most things, 
the games at ball are precisely what we 
have still left for doubt and conjecture. 
Krause, Bec de Fouquiéres, Marquardt, and 
even Grasberger in his admirable Erziehung 
und Unterricht, while they supply a store- 
house of references, do not seem to have con- 
sidered enough the practical question—what 
a player would be likely or able to do with 
a ball, or what manner of rules could or 
could not make a match between two sets of 
players. Greek and Roman games are 
loosely spoken of as somewhat like tennis, 
or are even compared to golf!, although 
there is no trace of any implement such asa 
bat or racquet being used for any game bya 
Greek or Roman until a late period—none, 
as far as I know, earlier than the game 
identical with polo which Cinnamus (vi. 5) 
describes as piayed at Byzantium in the 
reign of Manuel Comnenus. Strangest per- 
haps as a failure to see essential differences in 
games is the suggestion of Grasberger (op. 
cit. p. 95) that harpastum may perhaps be the 
same as this Byzantine game, though the 
one is played on horseback with a long 
curved stick, the other on foot with nothing 
but the hand to propel the ball. 

It will probably never be possible to lay 
down with certainty all the rules of any 
Greek and Roman game at ball, except those 
of otpavia, which is simply a game of ‘ catch’ ; 

1 Such I conceive to be the meaning of Bec de Fou- 
quiere’s statement (Jeux des Anciens, p. 203) that 
the game of éxicxupos is ‘still played in Scotland.’ 
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and of all the games harpastum is on the 
whole the hardest todetermine. But a com- 
parison of ancient authorities will limit con- 
siderably the field of discussion and will, I 
believe, exclude many suggestions which have 
been made. 

The passages which form our authorities 
for this game are Martial, iv. 19, vii. 32, 
xiv. 48 ; Athenaeus, i. p. 15 ; Eustathius on 
Od. ix. 376 ; Pollux, ix. 32; Sidonius, v. 17, 
and especially the treatise of Galen zepi ris 
opixpas ogaipas. On this last an elaborate 
treatise has been written by Johann Mar- 
quardt (Gustroviae 1879), whose authority 
is accepted and quoted by Joachim Mar- 
quardt in his Privatleben der Rémer. But I 
cannot help thinking that Johann Mar- 
quardt has started altogether on a wrong 
path from supposing that Galen speaks of 
three different games, and then trying by a 
forced interpretation to fit in éisxvpos, 
devivda, and dpracrov as the three in ques- 
tion. This idea may have originated in the 
use of the plural by Galen (pp. 899, 900), ra 
dua THs TpiKpas ohaipas yuivacwa, coupled with 
the mention of different degrees of exertion 
suitable for different constitutions. In 
reality however the wording of the treatise, 
as well as its most natural interpretation, 
should lead us to conclude that one game is 
described. Its title is rept rod dua THs opux- 
pas odaipas yupvaciov, and the plurals are 
used in speaking of the different effects on 
various parts of the body caused by different 
phases of the game: eg. on page 902 he 
says that he knows no other game so well 
calculated to exercise all the limbs, either 
severely or moderately as is requisite, rotro 
dé povov 76 dia THs cpixpas oaipas dfvratov év 
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pepe kal Bpadvtarov yevouevov, arpodpdrarov 
kai mpzétatov ws ay aitds te Bovdnbijs Kai 7d 
copa aivyra Seduevov. Surely this passage 
alone would exclude Marquardt’s interpreta- 
tion of three different games suited for three 
different ages or strengths. Have we never 
heard in the modern game of football of a 
man playing ‘goals’ because accident or 
age has made him a less active runner than 
he once was?! Briefly summarised Galen’s 
argument in favour of the game is that it 
not only exercises all parts of the body and 
practises the eye, but also stimulates the 
mind by a spirit of emulation. Of this last 
he, as a physician, makes a great point, and 
his remarks are valuable for our question as 
showing that he is speaking of a real game 
to be won or lost, and not of medico-gym- 
nastics. He proceeds to prove that this 
game suits all ages and constitutions, be- 
cause each player can select that post or 
duty in it which best suits his capacity : and 
here again the forms of expression show that 
he is describing one particular game, and 
not three different games. The player may 
take dcov €vait@ ododpdrarov, or he may 
choose the posts involving less exertion, 
ovdev yap ovTw mpaor, ei tpdws alta perayetpi- 
Cow: he may for instance take up a position 
far from the centre, where he will have 
chiefly to exercise his arms in throwing, or 
he may have a great deal of running and 
few long throws: or again he may take 
that part which involves little rapid motion 
but a great deal of grappling and wrest- 
ling. 

It will be seen that I have taken the 
game which Galen calls that of the opixpa 
odaipa to be harpastum. This can, I think, 
be proved beyond a doubt. As the well- 
known games at ball in which several 
players are divided into two opposing sides 
(defined as games xara Any or sphaero- 
machiae) we gather only two from Eusta- 
thius, Pollux and Athenaeus, namely érickv- 
pos and dpraorév or ¢devivda. Galen’s game 

1 I have mentioned football as a familiar instance 
where players differing in activity and strength can 
find suitable places in one and the same game ; but it 
may be well to guard against the idea that football of 
any sort was played in ancient Greece and Rome. 
Johann Marquardt (among others) speaks of the ball 
being kicked in harpas‘wm as well as thrown, and 
cites as his authority Bee de Fouquiéres, who cer- 
tainly makes the statement but cites no authority at 
all. I know of no passage in Greek or Latin litera- 
ture which gives ground for this idea, which seems to 
have arisen from the mention of jugglers, such as 
Ursus Togatus (Orelli 2591), who caught and tossed 
balls with their feet. Galen speaks of the exercise to 
the arms in throwing : had kicking been allowed, he 
would have mentioned that as exercising the legs, but 
he assigns to them the exercise of running only. 
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is certainly not éxicxvpos, the rules of which 
are laid down by the first two writers with 
remarkable precision, and, as we can hardly 
suppose that the game which Galen selects 
as the most complete and interesting would 
be passed over by these writers, it is neces- 
sary to identify it with harpastum: and 
this Pollux does, when, speaking of ¢evivéa, 
he says cixafouro 8 av elvar @ dua Tod puKpod 
odaipiov o éx Tov dprafew dvopacra. It will 
be seen also that what little can be gathered 
from Martial about harpastum is in agree- 
ment with this view: the ball with which 
it was played must have been the smallest 
and hardest of the four balls mentioned in 
the Apophoreta, since the paganica (the ball 
stuffed with feathers) is said to come 
between the pila par excellence (i.e. the 
trigon) and the follis as regards size and 
hardness, and, as the follis was certainly the 
largest, it follows that the harpastum was 
the smallest. I have spoken above of the 
pheninda as merely a synonym of harpastum. 
It is difficult to understand how modern 
writers can venture to treat these two as 
separate games in face of the distinct state- 
ment of Athenaeus, ‘70 dé xaAovpevov ba Tis 
odaipas dpracrov pawivda éxadeiro.’ As he 
adds that it was his favourite game, the 
flat contradiction of his statement in the 
19th century seems all the more presump- 
tuous ; and there is no conflict of authori- 
ties to justify it ; for no ancient writer men- 
tions them as distinct. Pollux alone in the 
passage cited above goes so far as to say 
that they might be different, though he con- 
jectures that they are the same. His note 
of uncertainty might suggest that he was 
more of a student than an athlete, but it 
must be remembered’ also that the name 
pheninda was, as Athenaeus tells us, gene- 
rally superseded by the word harpastum, 
though it was still retained in some places, 
and is the only name applied to this game 
by Eustathius and Clement of Alexandria. 
The latter writer (Paed. iii. 10) in the words 
opaipa TH pixpa walovtwv tiv dpevivda affords 
additional proof that pheninda and harpas- 
tum were synonyms, if the foregoing remarks 
upon Galen are correct : on the other hand, 
if it is admitted that pheninda = harpastum, 
the words of Clement will confirm the inter- 
pretation of Galen. As to the correct spell- 
ing of the word, devivda rather than dawwivéa, 
there can be little doubt that Meineke 
(whom Marquardt follows) is right in 
Hermes, iii. p. 455. Its connection in the 
sense of misleading with devaxifw (see Htym. 
Magn. s.v. devvis and Phot. Lex.) will be 
understood from the description of the game. 
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That there was absolutely no alteration or 
development in the rules of the game 
between the time of Antiphanes and that of 
Athenaeus—an interval about as long as from 
the battle of Bannockburn to the present 
day—is unlikely, but the main features of 
the game must have remained and justified 
the various names. The most characteristic 
feature was the player who intercepted 
(jprafe) the ball and who feigned a throw 
(épevaxcfe). This player is 6 peragd of Galen 
and the medicurrens of Sidonius, who is 
obviously describing the same game as Galen. 
To sum up the foregoing arguments: 
Athenaeus asserts that pheninda is the same 
as harpastum: Pollux thinks it is the game 
with the pixpa odaipa, which = dpracrov : 
Clement of Alexandria says that it is played 
with puxpa odaipa. Taking these together it 
appears clear that pheninda was the old 
name for what was afterwards generally 
called harpastum, and the older term still 
lingered in some places when Clement wrote ; 
and, further, that this game was so much 
identified with the pixpa odatpa that the 
name of the ball expresses the game itself. 

It must be admitted that a reconstruction 
of the rules is in great measure guess-work, 
but it seems to me that the following 
account will explain and harmonize the 
fragmentary descriptions in Greek and Latin 
writers, and at the same time will not mili- 
tate against common sense or the usual 
habits of balls. The players were divided 
into two sides, and each side had a base line, 
for without this we cannot explain what 
Galen says about otparyyia and positions 
won and lost. We must suppose then a 
large rectangular ground with base lines at 
each end, divided into two equal camps by a 
line in the middle, which the ‘trames’ of 
Sidonius must express.1 So far the ground 
resembles that of the éicxvpos, but the 
resemblance seems to stop here. A special 
feature of the game was, as has been said, 
the ‘ middle player,’ 6 weragv or medicurrens, 
who is probably described by ‘vagus’ in 
Martial vii. 22. One would indeed prefer 
to imagine two middle players, so that each 
side might have one, but the use of the sin- 
gular in the authorities both Latin and 
Greek seems to preclude this and to render 
necessary some such explanation as is here 
attempted. How the ‘innings’ of the medi- 
currens terminated is not stated, but it may 
be suggested that he gave up his place to 
one of his opponents, whenever a point was 

1 I strongly suspect that for ‘nec intercideret 


tramitem nec caveret’ we should read ect intercideret 
&e, 
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scored against his own side. The main 
object must have been to throw the ball so 
that it should drop finally beyond the 
enemy’s base line, thereby scoring a point ; 
and we may suppose that it was started from 
one or other base line and thrown from one 
player to another, the opposite side thwart- 
ing whenever they got an opportunity, and 
throwing it back in the contrary direction. 
The duty of the medicurrens was to catch it 
as it went past (‘praetervolantem aut super- 
jectam,’ Sidon.), which would give him a 
better opportunity of throwing it over the 
enemy’s line, or into some unguarded spot 
in their camp, where it might fall ‘dead’ 
and be started again, or of passing it on to 
one of his own side who was advantageously 
posted forward. Here would come in the 
manceuvres from which the names of the 
game arose : his intercepting the ball is ex- 
pressed by dpracrév, the feint of throwing in 
order to make his opponents rush in a wrong 
direction suggested the name ¢evivda. One 
among the essential points of difference 
between this game and some others (e.g. 
trigon) was that the ball might be taken at 
the first bound as well as at the volley and 


only dropped ‘dead’ when it fell a second - 


time, whereas at trigon the stroke was com- 
plete as soon as the ball once touched the 
ground (Petron. 27). This accounts for the 
epithet pulverulenta (Mart. iv. 19), and the 
alternative name of the ball arenaria, since 
it was naturally more often on the ground : 
hence also the expression ‘ rapit velox in pul- 
vere’ (Mart. xiv. 48). 

The duties of the other players may be 
gathered from Galen and Sidonius. Some 
of them (and naturally those who were less 
active in running) stood near their own base 
line, the ‘stantum locus,’ and only made 
long throws towards the centre when they 
got hold of the ball: others played nearer 
the centre in what Sidonius calls the ‘area 
pilae praetervolantis et superjectae,’ and ran 
to whatever part of their camp the ball was or 
seemed to be approaching, or ran forward, 
so as to be ready to pass on the ball from 
the medicurrens towards the enemy’s base : 
in the event of the ball approaching their 
own base there would be a rush back to the 
rescue ; and this explains the words qgvyy, 
kataotpogy, catastropha, which we find in 
Eustathius, Antiphanes and Sidonius. Lastly 
some of the forward players, presumably the 
strongest in muscle, were often engaged in 
grappling with the medicurrens or with one 
another in the endeavour to stop him from 
catching and throwing the ball, or to pre- 
vent his being stopped by others, as is 
L2 
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described by Galen ‘dérav cuvorapevot mpods 
GAAnAovs Kal dmroxwAvovtes ipaptdgar Tov 
peragv.’ Hence the use of all the wrestling 
terms, such as dupa, avtiAnyis, Tpaynuopos, 
which may suggest some phases of the 
‘Rugby game’: and this grappling by the 
neck explains the otherwise obscure descrip- 
tion of the harpastum-player in Martial 
‘grandia qui vano colla labore facit,’ and 
the line of Antiphanes ‘ oiou Kaxddapov Tov 
tpdxyXov ws €xw.’ Such an exposition of the 
game will I think harmonize with the words 
of Galen, which seem to me out of all har- 
mony with the conceptions of recent writers 
on the subject. ‘ You can,’ he says in effect, 
‘ exercise al/ your muscles, legs and arms and 
chest, in throwing, running and wrestling, 
and your eye at the same time in judging the 
ball [7.e. if you are the medicurrens], or you 
may take wrestling alone [as those who 
thwart him], or running without much 
throwing [as in the xaraorpody, and general- 
ly in ‘forward’ play], or throwing without 
much running [as those who play on the 
line, the ‘stantes’].’ We can I think also 
find here the explanation of the well-known 
lines of Antiphanes, cited by Athenaeus (i. 
p. 15) as descriptive of pheninda— 


odatpav Aaov 

a“ x ‘ ” ‘ > 9 ,¢ 
TH pev Sidors Exaipe, Tov 8 Epevy’ apa, 
tov 8 é&€xpovoe, tov 8 dvéornoey waAw 
kAaykraion [al. tAayxraiot] pwvais. 
éfw, paxpav, tap’ avrov imép atriv KaTw 
» o > ‘> > , 
dvw Bpaxeiay arddos, éyxataatpéepov— 


if we suppose the passage to describe part 
only of the game, the action namely of the 
medicurrens—having caught the ball he 
throws it (8éwor) to A, one of his own side, 
while he avoids B who tries to grapple with 
him, and misleads (éxxpover) C by a feint of 
throwing it in some other direction, and 
then, as the game goes on, he shouts again 
to one of his own side to throw the ball, 
high, low, &c., as may be needed to dodge 
the opponent (zap’ airdv iép airov), or 
lastly to run back (éyxaracrpéperGar) to 
guard his own base. Or we may take the 
interpretation of the last two lines (which 
follow Meineke’s reading) to represent the 
shouts of those opposing the medicurrens 
and urging others to throw past him &e. 
The reading 7Aayxratior (which however does 
not seem necessary) would imply a feint, like 
egéxpovere. 

The passage in Sidonius (Zp. v. 17) is not 
only the best description of the game after 
Galen, but also gives an amusing picture of 
what may still sometimes be seen, an 
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elderly player in difficulties. ‘ Hic vir illus- 
tris Philematius, ut est illud Mantuani poe- 
tae, “ Ausus et ipse manu juvenum tentare 
laborem,” sphaeristarum se turmalibus con- 
stanter immiscuit : perbene enim hoc fecerat, 
sed quum adhuc essent anni minores.’—The 
end of it is that, having first stationed him- 
self ‘loco stantum’ (which I take to be the 
line of back players, described by Galen as 
only throwing é« diagrnparos rodXod, and 
not running), he is next whirled by the 
hurrying medicurrens into the middle area, 
stumbles over the centre line (marked per- 
haps, like the oxdpos or Aarvry, with small 
stones), is knocked down by a backward 
rush of players (catastropha), picks himself 
up at last and retires heated and out of 
breath, which is bluntly expressed by 
‘suspiriosus extis calescentibus.’ He is 
more fortunate than the slave-boy in Dig. 
9, 2, 52, § 4, who was knocked down in 
much the same way, and broke his leg. 

As to the passages from Antyllus (ap. 
Oribas. i. p. 529) which complicate the ques- 
tion in Bec de Fouquiéres, Marquardt and 
others, it is to me perfectly clear that they 
have nothing to do with this game, or any 
other game properly so called; but describe 
a course of medico-gymnastical exercises 
wholly distinct from the contest between 
sides which Galen gives us: in some of these 
exercises the ball does not even leave the 
hand but acts as a sort of dumb-bell in 
extension motions. 

It may be well to say a word in conclusion 
about the argument at the end of Johann 
Marquardt’s excursus as to three games, 
drawn from the expressions ‘datatim, expul- 
sim, raptim ludere.’ + It is, I think, a pri- 
mary cause of error in many writers (though 
Joachim Marquardt in the main takes these 
words rightly) that they have confused 
methods of playing with games. 1. Datatim 
ludere means simply to play by catching the 
ball; throwing the ball for a catch being 
dare, mittere or jactare, throwing it back 
after a catch reddere, remittere: 2. expulsim 
ludere on the contrary means to play by 
striking the ball with the hand without hold- 
ing it, the stroke used in our game of ‘ fives’ ; 
and the words eapellere, ewpulsare, repercutere, 
amoppagis all apply to this stroke ; it could 
be used equally by those playing together in 
a game, or in solitary practice against a 
floor or wall, as in Varro (ap. Non. 104, 27) 
‘videbis in foro ante lanienas pueros pila 
expulsim ludere’ ; 3. raptim ludere describes 
the play when the ball is intercepted by a 
third person as it flies between two others. 
These methods then are not games, but 
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strokes, which might be employed in various 
games. In trigon, for instance, the play 
might be either datatim or expulsim but not 


ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SOME 
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raptim ; in harpastwm possibly all three, but 


usually datatim and raptim. 
G. E. Marinpiy. 


ECHOED PHRASES IN EURIPIDES’ 


HIPPOLYTUS. 


Tue Hippolytus opens with the speech of 
Aphrodite in which she reveals to the audi- 
ence her grudge against the son of Theseus, 
and her intended vengeance. He comes in 
with his followers singing the praises of 
Artemis: and the audience feels the irony of 
the situation when they know and he does 
not know what danger overhangs him. In 
the remonstrances addressed to him by his 
servant (107), ryatow, & wai, darpdvev xpjobae 
xpewv—a door of escape seems to open. But 
Hippolytus in his blindness rejects his 
opportunity, and this in striking words (113), 
TH onv dé Kivmpw moAX’ éyo xaipev A€yw. He 
has formulated his sin, he has consciously 
proclaimed that he adheres toit, and he leaves 
the stage. Without doubt those last words 
lingered in the mind of the audience, as the 
summing-up of Hippolytus’ offence, and the 
knell of his approaching doom. 

But Hippolytus is not the only sinner in 
the play nor the only object of divine 
vengeance. Before the drama ends, Theseus 
has played a part almost analogous to that 
of his son. 

Prima facie Theseus acts naturally in 
believing the charges against Hippolytus 
found in the hand of his dead wife. But 
when without further inquiry he invokes on 
his son a curse and banishes him from the 
land, his action is over-hasty and insolent. 
Again a way of escape is opened. In the 
words of Hippolytus (1051-1055) :— 


ovde penvuTiV xpovov 
de<er Kal’ ypav, GAAG p’ eeAGs xGoves ; 


309 9 EBS! , aon , 
00d’ dpkov ovde wiotw ovde pavTéwv 


pypas édéyéas, dxpirov éxBadeis pe vis ; 


The gods have not left us without light. 
Will you not use it? But as Hippolytus did 
before, so Theseus now snaps his fingers at 
the Divine power :— 


% S€Atos nde KAHpov ov Sedeypevyn 
Katyyope cou muta: Tovs 8 irtp Kdépa 
poravtas dpvets TOAN ey xaipew A€yw. 


These words contain and formulate the sin 


of Theseus, as is shown clearly when Artemis 
comes and denounces him. 


1321. ds ovre ziotw ove pavréwv Ora 
€wewvas, ovk HAeyEas, od xpovw paKkpo 
, , > ‘ a »” ? 
oxeyw mwapérxes, GAAA Oaooov 4 o 
expiv 
> A > “a ‘ ‘ , 
dpas épikas madi Kal Katéxtaves. 
If I am right so far, if 1. 113 sums up for 
the poet and for the audience the sin of 
Hippolytus, 


tiv onv 5é Kizpw rord’ eye xaipew A€yu, 
and ll. 1058-9, 


A = 4 , 
tous 8 imép kapa 
col ” , PS ‘4 , 
oitavras dpvets TOAN eyw xaipew A€yw, 


similarly sums up the sin of Theseus, can it 
be doubted that Euripides purposely echoed 
his own phrase in order to bring home to his 
audience the recurrence of an old situation; 
can it be doubted that the audience recog- 
nised the significance of tlie echo, and saw in 
it what the poet intended they should see ? 

It seems however to have escaped the 
editors (Dindorf, Monk, Paley, Mahaffy, 
Hadley) that we have here anything beyond 
a mere verbal parallelism. 

But there is another equally striking in- 
stance in the same play where Euripides 
seems to have again marked the similarity 
of two situations by the use in each case of 
the same phrase. 

When the Nurse, under the pretext of 
going for some drugs, is about to leave the 
stage in order to acquaint Hippolytus with 
Phaedra’s passion, Phaedra suspects her 
intention and expresses the fear (520) pi) pot 
tt Oncéws TavdE pyvions Toxw. The Nurse 
answers éagov, ® mat, Tad’ éyo Onow 
kaX@s. To the audience anticipating the 
story, the irony of those words could hardly 
fail to be striking. After an ‘aside’ only 
three lines long, the Nurse leaves the stage 
and at once works the irremediable mischief 
which is the source of all the tragic events 
that follow. 

The secret has come out, and Phaedra and 
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the Nurse have to some extent exchanged 
positions. Now it is Phaedra meditating an 
act of tremendous consequences, an act 
which shall wreck the happiness of Hippoly- 
tus and of Theseus—the act of suicide—now 
it is the Nurse who would fain avert the 
evil. 


705 GAN’ €or xax tHvd’ Gore cwhjva, TéKvov. 
Phaedra replies :— 


A 4 4 ‘ 4 >! > a“ 

mavoat A€yovra’ Kai Ta Tplv yap ov KaAds 
, , > , , 

TapHVvEerds pLOl KaTrEXE(pNoAS KaKd. 
> ee ‘ »” s 4 , 
GAX’ éxrodov areAOe kai cavryns Tépt 

, : ‘ 8 > ‘ , a 
ppovril’ éy wo bé rapa Oyoopatxadrdas. 


The change to the middle is intelligible, 
otherwise the phrase is the same, and I can- 
not doubt that it was so chosen intentionally 
by the poet and that it touched a chord in 
the hearts of the audience. 

Yet I notice that Miss A. M. F. Robinson 
in her translation of the play completely 
drops even the verbal resemblance between 
the two passages. The editors also are again 
silent. 

I have argued that the echoed phrase in 
each case was not accidental, but was in- 
tended by the poet and recognised by his 
audience. 

A further question arises:—Was the 
repetition intentional not only on the part of 
the poet, but also on the part of the dramatis 
personae, of Theseus and of Phaedra? Are 
we to consider them as consciously quoting 
words used before, or as unconsciously 
uttering what is nothing to them, but full of 
significance to the spectators of the drama ? 

We may at once dismiss the former supposi- 
tion in the earlier of the two cases. Theseus 
had not heard the words of Hippolytus which 
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he reproduced: his repetition of them is ob- 
viously a case of tragic irony. 

The other case is more doubtful. , When 
Phaedra says (709) 


éy® d& rapa Ojoopat Kados, 


she has just been referring to that very con- 
duct of the Nurse which followed the Nurse’s 
words tair’ éyo Ojow Kkadds (521). More- 
over these words had been spoken to herself. 
It would seem very natural in her therefore 
now to remember them and to apply them to 
her own case. In a modern play we should 
hardly hesitate to take this view of Phaedra’s 
words. 

But in a Greek play we must apply other 
canons of interpretation, and when we re- 
member to what an extent dramatic interest 
was made by the Greeks to depend on Irony, 
the contrast, that is, between knowledge on 
the part of the spectators and blind uncon- 
sciousness on the part of the dramatis per- 
sonae, we may be inclined to consider Phae- 
dra’s words in this light. It would follow 
from such a conclusion that this case is ana- 
logous with the former : that Phaedra no less 
than Theseus unconsciously echoed words 
used earlier in the play, but that this re- 
petition was intended by the poet and recog- 
nised by his audience as suggesting a parallel 
in each case between two similar situations. 

It seems to me clear that in both instances 
the repetition is more than accidental. If 
in the second instance we attribute to 
Phaedra a cunscious use of the Nurse’s 
words, the first instance must stand on its 
own merits as a case of the character 
described above. Can other instances of the 
same kind be found in Euripides or the other 
dramatists ? 

G. C. M. Smits. 


MR. WHITELAW ON 2 COR. vi. 11—vii. 1. 


AN interesting question is raised by Mr. 
Whitelaw in the February number of the 
Classical Review p. 12 as to this paragraph. 
He supposes it to be the fragment of a lost 
letter of St Paul to the Church of Corinth, 
to which the Apostle alludes in 1 Cor. v. 9. 
I wish briefly to inquire whether Mr. White- 
law’s solution of the problem satisfies the 
conditions ; and secondly whether there is a 
problem to need solution. 

(1) Against Mr. Whitelaw’s suggestion ob- 


jection may be taken on the side of textual 
criticism. There is no external evidence 
against this paragraph. The probability that 
copies of the Pauline letters were multiplied 
from the very first (comp. Col. iv. 16 and the 
case of the Ignatian letters, Zp. Polyc. xiii.) 
and the remembrance of the critical questions 
connected with Rom. xv. xvi. and Eph. i. 1 
make it difficult to suppose that the alleged 
insertion could have been made without some 
trace remaining in our extant authorities, 





























while the very perplexity of modern critics 
forbids the assumption that early readers or 
copyists placed the paragraph where it at 
present stands. Again, internal evidence 
does not tend to confirm the hypothesis. 
There were in operation, it seems, in the 
Corinthian Church two exactly opposite 
tendencies. On the one side the new converts 
showed a dangerous readiness to acquiesce 
and share in heathen customs (comp. | Cor. 
viii. 10 oé rov exovta ywaow ev cidwAiw Kata- 
xeiuevov : X. 20 ob OédAw SE ipas Kowwvoris Tov 
Saipoviwy yiverOa). On this matter in the 
First Epistle the Apostle, uncertain of his 
ground with the Corinthians, speaks with 
caution and reserve, implying more than he 
actually says. On the other hand there are 
indications of a revolt, partial and temporary 
no doubt, in the direction of an extreme 
Puritanism (comp. 1 Cor. v. 9 ff. : vii. 1 ff.). 
As to the former tendency the Apostle coun- 
sels abstention from associations properly 
heathen ; as to the latter he deprecates a with- 
drawal from human society. Now in the pas- 
sage in question, to whatever letter it belongs, 
St. Paul is dealing with the former danger and 
that in terms sufficiently explicit, e.g. tis 
kowwvia putt mpos oxdtos; tis S& cuudwvyorts 
Xpicrod mpds Bediap, 7 tis pépis mute pera 
dmiorov; tis S& ovyxardbeots vad Oeod pera 
ciddAwv; It is of course possible that the 
Corinthians read into these words such a 
definite misunderstanding of St. Paul’s 
teaching as he alludes to in 1 Cor. v. 9; but 
the gloss there implied seems to postulate 
an Apostolic direction which would more 
immediately suggest it. It is a natural, if 
not a necessary, conclusion from St. Paul’s 
language in 1 Cor. v. 9 ff. that he is there 
referring to the exact phrase which he had 
used in the lost letter—p) cvvavapiyvobe 
Topvots. 

(2) But the more important question is 
whether there is any problem here to need 
solution. Is the position from which Mr. 
Whitelaw starts—‘The passage, where it 
stands, is without connexion before or 
after ’—a tenable one? In answering this 
question it is important to notice the charac- 
ter of St. Paul’s second letter to Corinth. 
Probably there is no literary work in which 
the cross-currents of feeling are so violent 
and so frequent. Again and again they 
sweep the Apostle far away from his intended 
course of thought and grammar. He 
struggles back again, only to be once more 
hurried away in yet another direction. Or, 
to change the metaphor, we see a thought 
bubbling up from the ground of the argu- 
ment fresh and vigorous. But at once it 
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passes beneath the sudden rising-ground of 
some new idea ; at length it appears again 
tinged with the soil through which it has 
flowed. Thus ii. 17 zpos ratra tis ixavds ;— 
but the question is at once buried beneath 
the thought of the contrast between St. Paul 
and others ; when it emerges once more in 
iii. 5 it is in an altered and an apologetic 
form. Again, in iv. 1 St. Paul writes ovx 
éykaxovpev GAAa—we expect dvdpifouefa or 
Oappotpev to express the proper contrast. 
But there flashes into St. Paul’s mind the re- 
membrance of cruel accusations. So breaking 
through the strict sequence of thought, he 
continues dremdpeba Ta KpuTTa THs alcxivys. 
The original idea and phrase reappear in iv. 
16 ob« éyxaxotpev GAXAG...... ; but the inter- 
vening context (¢.g. 6 Oavatos év ypiv évepyet- 
tat) influences the words which follow, 
‘though our outward man is decaying, yet 
our inward man is renewed day by day.’ 
But here again the Apostle is carried away 
by the thought of the contrast between the 
weakness of the present and the glory of the 
future. Once more the contrast to éyxakot- 
pev appears in the Oappodvres of v. 6 and, 
the grammar meantime having suffered ship- 
wreck, in the Oappotper of v. 8 and the ¢iAo- 
riyovpeba of v. 9. 

Remembering this characteristic of the 
Epistle we turn to vi. 11—14....7 xapdia jpav 
memharuvrat (cf. Ps. exviii. 32 drav érAdruvas 
Tv Kapdiav pov)...tAativOnte Kat tyeis. At 
this point the Apostle recalls the condition 
of the Corinthian Church and their danger 
of a false zAarvopds. He must emphatically 
and abruptly guard his words: pi yiverbe 
érepolvyoivres amioros (comp. Lev. xix. 19 
Ta KTHVN Tov ov KaToxevoes Erepoltyw). That 
this is the connexion of ideas becomes, I ven- 
ture to think, almost certain when we com- 
pare another passage of the Law: mpdcexe 
ceavTe py traTwvOyn 7 Kapdia cov Kat mapaBnre 
kat Aatpevonte Oeois érépors kal mpoorKvyonte 
avrois (Deut. xi. 16). 

But what of the connexion of the para- 
graph in question with the succeeding con- 
text? The Apostle resumes no doubt his 
earnest pleading for sympathy. But a 
shadow has passed over his enthusiasm. 
Above he had written, as réxvors Aéyw. Now 
he writes, oddéva 7dujnoaper, ovdeva epOe(paper, 
ovdéva éxAcovextnoapev. The language he 
had used just above (v. 1) xaBapicwpev éavrods 
dd mavros podvopod capKkos Kal mvevparos, 
calls to his mind the charges made by some 
of the Corinthian partisans against himself 
—-the charge of corrupt motives and the 
charge, which seems to be lurking in the 
background of some passages, of antinomian- 
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ism (iv. 2 ra xputra tis aivyivys. Comp. 1 
Thess. ii. 3 % yap mapdxAnois apav ovK éx 
mAavys ovde €€ dxabapoias ovde év d0Aw). Thus 
the connexion of thought at the beginning 
and at the end of the paragraph is clear and 
natural, 

If the character of the Epistle be remem- 


STUDIES IN 


THE majority of classical students are 
wont to underestimate or neglect this writer. 
His ‘Gallic War’ to the average student 
has been chiefly a Latin primer and a collec- 
tion of examples to illustrate oratio obliqua 
or the various functions of the ablative 
absolute. With a feeling akin to condescen- 
sion the mature student—unless he himself 
be a teacher of boys—will take up this 
author asa man would take up a pair of 
dumb-bells which once had done him service. 
The present writer distinctly recalls the 
earnest admonition on this matter uttered 
many years ago (1873) by one who is a 
master in this department, Prof. Emil 
Hiibner of Berlin. This distinguished 
Latinist urged the professional classical 
students to return to Caesar with their 
matured powers, if they wished to do him 
justice. 

In Germany and France indeed, more than 
jn England and in the United States, very 
many distinguished scholars have devoted 
themselves to this writer. It might indeed 
appear presumptuous to attempt anything 
in this field after Drumann, Merivale, and 
Mommeen, or even to supplement the work 
of Schneider (whose acute observation has 
furnished a great deal of Long’s edition), 
Nipperdey, Riistow, Herzog, Kraner, Dober- 
enz, Dinter, Kichly, and Holder, whose 
edition of 1882, while probably not displacing 
the fearfully expensive edition of Nipperdey, 
is distinguished by its index verborum, and 
thereby probably suggested the preparation 
of the special lexica by Merguet, Meusel, etc., 
all of which began to appear after 1882. Of 
those who combined the study of the subject- 
matter with that of the text, no one deserves 
a higher place than H. 7. Heller of Berlin. 
For his exhaustive analysis of Caesar’s syn- 
tax and the application of the results gained 
to the tasks of writing Latin, etc, Hey- 
nacher deserves more than passing notice. 
The topographical and antiquarian studies 
of Napoleon III. and Goeler have been 
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bered, its deep emotion and its consequent 
abruptness of thought and expression, the 
reasons for believing that the paragraph is 
part of the original letter seem to me valid 
and convincing. 


F. H. Case. 


CAESAR I, 


worthily continued by v. Kampen of Gotha, 
whose special wall-map of Gaul deserves a 
place in every Latin school-room. Apart 
from various notices in Polybius, Caesar is 
the first of national historiographers to the 
consciousness of educated Frenchmen, and 
eminently so in the eyes of French anti- 
quarians. 

A long line of investigations in the Revue 
Archéologique, particularly within the last 
twenty-five years, attest the earnest devo- 
tion of French students, by whom the coins, 
weapous, inscriptions, burial-places, social 
customs and ethnology of Gaul have been 
accurately studied. Pre-eminent among 
these scholars is Alexandre Bertrand, the inde- 
fatigable curator of the Musée de St. Germain. 
Diefenbach’s Celtica and Lindenschmit’s 
(Mainz) Studies of Roman, Gallic and 
German arms, etc., must also be mentioned 
here. 


I. 


In the case of Caesar’s book (called com- 
mentarii with a simplicity which was pro- 
ably designed) the why and the when would 
seem to the student to be closely connected. 
For the benefit of those who may wish to 
take up the subject, I name a few of the 
most competent writers dealing with design 
and time of composition. H. Kéchly, Caesar 
und die Gallier, Berlin 1871, pp. 31-32; 
Kramer, Praefatio of his Tauchnitz edition, 
1861, pp. xvii. sgqg.; Mommsen, R. G. iii. 
(ed. 6), pp. 615 sgg. (Students in search 
of a complete bibliography had better 
turn. to Teuffel, or Prof. Hiibner’s 
Grundriss d. Rom.  Literaturgeschichte, 
or to a special treatise by Major Max 
Jiihn’s ‘Caesar's Commentarien und ihre 
literarische und _ kriegswissenschaftliche 
Fortwirkung,’ Berlin, 1883: Ernst Sieg- 
fried Mittler und Sohn.) Mommsen presents 
his view in the categorical and compact way 
peculiar to himself. Merivale does not seem 
to have attempted to solve the particular 














question as to the occasion and design of 
the composition of the Commentaries. 

In looking for the motives of Caesar’s 
book, we may at once reject the theory of 
mere literary ambition or of the pure plea- 
sure of composition—motives such as did 
animate a Cicero, whose restless and facile 
pen was ever seeking new fields, and whose 
semi-morbid consciousness was ever on the 
alert as to the figure he was cutting in the 
world. Nor can Xenophon be compared when 
—probably in the calm repose of his squire’s 
life at Skillus—he set down the narrative 
of events quorum et ipse pars magna fuit, 
and indulged in his peculiar nero-worship. 
Caesar was not vain, apart from sensitive- 
ness about his baldness. He was too pene- 
trating for such a weakness, although he 
was no doubt conscious of the permanence 
which his work was destined to enjoy: e.g. 
when inserting the account of the grim 
valour of some Gallic patriots, as in vii. 25, 
1, ‘ Accidit suspectantibus nobis quod dig- 
num memoria visum praetereundum non 
existimavimus (compare on the other hand 
Bell. Civ. iii. 17, 1, Quibus rebus neque 
tum Caesar respondendum existimavit neque 
nunc ut memoriae prodantur, satis causae 
putamus). Caesar was eminently versatile. 
A political manipulator on an enormous 
scale, he became a great captain after his 
fortieth year from political necessity. But 
during the seven years from 58-51 (apart 
from short periods of enforced leisure, in one 
of which, viz. when returning! to Gaul from 
his cisalpine province, Suet. 56, he is said 
to have composed his treatise De Analogia), 
his enormously varied occupations would 
have prevented him from gratifying mere 
literary ambition. His correspondence with 
his political henchmen in or near the capital, 
variously but palpably enough reflected and 
suggested in Cicero’s letters, must, in itself 
alone, have been tremendous. 

Let us now turn to the passage which may 
to-day be considered as the accepted starting- 
point for the whole question, Hirtius, B. G. 8, 
1: ‘Ceteri enim quam bene et emendate, nos 
etiam quam facile atque celeriter eos perfec- 
erit scimus.’ This is generally taken as 
meaning that Caesar wrote the entire seven 
books in one uninterrupted effort (Nipperdey, 
praef. 2 sqq.). And indeed Caesar had 
strong motives at that particular time (51 B.c.) 
to set himself right in public opinion. Faith- 
ful as his political agents at Rome were— 
and he had spent millions in securing some 

‘ Cf. the practice of Cicero in his Cilician procon- 


sulate, ad. Att. v. 17, 1: ‘hance epistolam dictavi 
sedens in raeda, cum in castra proficiscerer.’ 
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of them, e.g. Curio—the senatorial party in 51 
and 50 was striving, with all the machinery 
of the home government except the tribunate 
and the comitia at its command, to reduce 
Caesar to the ranks of a private citizen.? 

A few yearsearlier, before the deathof Julia 
and the estrangement from Pompey, the 
machinery of the government had run 
smoothly enough for Caesar’s interest. This 
status is well shown in Cicero’s speech of 56 
B.c, de Provinciis Consularibus, when Caesar’s 
imperium was extended by five years. But 
still, if prominent members of the sena- 
torial party as early as 58 B.c. intimated to 
Ariovistus, the German invader of Alsace, 
that they would be delighted if he were to 
kill Caesar (B. G. i. 44), we may well a 
Jortiort infer that in 51, when the desperate 
hatred of the Optimates against Caesar had 
reached a much higher pitch, when the 
triumvirate had been disrupted—Crassus 
dead at Carrhae, Pompey flattered back to 
the leadership of the Optimates—we may 
infer, I say, that at this stage Caesar’s acts 
of his seven years’ imperium were in the 
ruling circles at Rome not only not esti- 
mated fairly, but distorted, interpreted un- 
favourably, and in every way represented to 
his discredit. This view of partisan con- 
demnation, however met by partisan com- 
mendation on the other side, found vent not 
only in motions such as the familiar one of 
Cato’s, to surrender Caesar to the survivors 
of the foully and treacherously massacred 
Usipetes and Tencteri(55 B.c.), but must have 
also been reflected in the political pamphlets 
of the day. The present writer shares with 
other students of this subject the impression 
that the general judgment of Suetonius 
about Caesar’s proconsulate was drawn from 
suchsources (rather thanfrom Asinius Pollio, 
as some have surmised). There are it is true 
judgments im Suetonius, though probably 
not of Suetonius, which reflect a dater stand- 
point, eg. Div. Iul. 22, ‘ex omni provinci- 
arium copia Gallias potissimum elegit cuius 
emolumento et opportunitate sit materia 
triumphorum.’ In the same chapter we 
read also: ‘et initio quidem Galliam Cisalp- 
inam Illyrico adjecto lege Vatinia accepit, 
mox per senatum Comatam quoque, veritis 
patribus ne si ipsi negassent, populus et 
hance daret. Quo gaudio elatus non temper- 
avit quin paucos post dies frequenti curia 
tactaret invitis et gementibus adversariis 
adeptum se quae concupisset, proinde ex eo 
insultaturum omnium capitibus,’ with further 


2 Cf. particularly the reports which Caelius sent to 
Cicero in Cilicia in 51 B.c., Cicero ad. Fam. viii. 
8, 9. 
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unsavoury allusion to the intrigue with Nico- 
medes. 

This in the senate—before the cat-and-dog 
performances of Cato and Clodius and the 
Milonian era had done so much to lower the 
gravitas of that body. The passage last 
quoted (or its source) smacks of vindictive 
partisanship. The narrative of Suetonius 
continues in the same spirit (24) : ‘ Nec deinde 
ulla belli occasione ne iniusti quidem ac 
periculost abstinuit, tam foederutis quam 
infestis ac feris gentibus ultro lacessitis, adeo 
ut senatus quondam legatos ad explorandum 
statum Galliarum mittendos decreverit ac 
nonnulli (Cato and his followers) dedendum 
eum hostibus censuerint.’ The animus here 
is palpable enough. To this we may add 
(tb. 54), ‘in Gallia fana templaque deum 
donis referta expilavit, urbes diruit saepius 
ob praedam quam ob delictum.’ 


Let us now turn to Caesar’s own writing 
about his proconsulate, taking up a number 
of passages in which, particularly if they be 
taken together, the apologetic and semi-con- 
troversial character of the commentaries 
becomes probable, if not evident, 

The Helvetii, having failed in their effort 
to pass the Rhone below Geneva and thus 
enter the province, had passed through the 
detiles of the Jura, crossed the Saone, with 
heavy losses, not much to the north of 
Lyon, and were marching away from the 
provincia. But their ultimate destination 
was Saintonge, north of the Gironde, and the 
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success of their attempt, says Caesar, would 
threaten the provincia of which they would 
become ‘neighbours’ (Santonum fines.... 
qui non longe a Tolosatium finibus absunt, 
quae civitas est in provincia I. 10, 1). Non 
longe indeed !—about 200 miles, though 
Caesar is right in noting the absence of all 
natural barriers. 

Another motive for his Helvetian cam- 
paign was the earnest petitions! of the 
Aedui to save them from the Helvetian 
locusts (I. 11, 3-4). These things, he inti- 
mates, and not his ownambition determined 
him to pursue the Helvetii (I. 11,6). The 
insolence and arrogance of the Helvetian 
chief Divico, who represented the memory of 
a Roman humiliation, is cleverly introduced 
by Caesar in such a way that the latter 
appears as the avenger of national honour and 
restorer of Roman prestige. Caesar’s solemn 
reference, in the Herodotean vein, to the 
custom of the immortal gods to be indulgent 
to overweening pride with designed patience 
in order to make the ultimate catastrophe the 
more telling——all this is a trifle forced, 
although no doubt jattering to Roman 
pride. 

EK. G. Simzer, Pu. D. 


New York. 


1 As to their intensity and sincerity we have but 
Caesar’s statement. It is curious that the movement 
of the Helvetii should have had the active co-opera- 
tion and sympathy of that party among the Aedui 
who followed the leadership of the most powerful of 
their barons, Dumnorix. 


(Zo be continued.) 


HORATIANA. 


In venturing a few emendations of the text 
of Horace, I do not think it worth while to 
support them by any express appeal to pa- 
laeography. Such an appeal implies a know- 
ledge, or at least a theory, of epochs in the 
tradition, whereas we can fix no dates in 
the ancestry of our Horatian MSS. All our 
oldest copies are written in minuscules: all 
come from Northern Europe: all are about 
900 years later than Horace’s time and 
nearly all are incomplete. Again, at almost 
every difficulty, we find either that our MSS. 
are agreed or that they vary, in a haphazard 
way, between (substantially) only two read- 
ings, both of which usually make some sense, 
The facts in general suggest an incorrect 


and blurred archetype and two restorations 
of it: but the details! suggest further that 
there was a separate archetype of the Lyrics, 
of the Satires and of the Epistles. Our 
MSS. seem to be composite in two ways: 
firstly, the separate works were taken from 
distinct sources ; and, secondly, in each work 
the scribe had variants before him, between 
which he selected. The date of these vari- 
ants is the difficulty, for those which seem 
to be late (such as pardus for pagus in C. 
iii. 18. 12, or comptus for coronatus in C. ii. 
7. 7) are just as well supported as those 

? For instance with one exception, res sponsore for 


responsore in Ep. i 16. 43, all the striking readings 
of the oldest Blandinian are in the Satires. 











which seem to be early. Where the history 
of a text isso vague, it is useless to be talking 
of capitals and uncials and half-uncials and 
the like or of peculiarities in the writing of 
any particular MS, : an emendation is plau- 
sible only if it improves the sense and sug- 
gests an error possible in almost any style of 
writing. 

Carm. iii. 5. 34—37 

Et Marte Poenos proteret altero 

qui lora restrictis lacertis 
sensit iners timuitque mortem 
hic unde witam sumeret inscius (aptius) 
pacem duello miscuit. O pudor/ ete. 


The MSS. all have hic in 37, and most have 
inscius, but several aptius. Bentley, object- 
ing to an abrupt stop at mortem (cf. iv. 9. 
50) and also thinking that hic should rather 
be ille (as in 1. 32), proposed ‘ timuitque mor- 
tem hinc u. u. s. aptius pacem et duello m.’ 
The reading of Haupt and many others 
‘hic—anzxius’ does not touch Bentley’s objec- 
tions. The only other suggestion is Mr. 
Housman’s ‘fine unde uitam swmere iustius 
pacemque bello miscuit.’ The sense which 
Bentley and Housman assign to hine, viz. ‘a 
pugna, ferro, manu,’ seems to me too vague 
for the occasion. The sword from which 
the soldier should fear death is the enemy’s : 
the sword with which he should win life is 
his own. I would propose, therefore, ‘tim- 
uitque mortem dine unde uitam sumere tur- 
pius.’ Hine unde means ‘from the enemy 
from whom’ it is disgraceful to take life 
(cf. Carm. iii. 11. 38, unde non times: Sat. 
i. 4. 6, hine omnis pendet), The soldier is 
convicted of a real confusion of thought, 
which is put epigrammatically in ‘pacem 
duello miscuit.’ In peace, as Ruskin insists, 
it is brave to save your life: in war it is 
brave to lose it. For miscere in the sense 
of ‘to make no difference between’ cf. Zp. 
i. 16. 54 miscebis sacra profanis. 


Carm. iii. 14. 10—12 
wos, o pueri et puellae, 
iam uirum expertae, male ominatis 
parcite uerbis. 


In 11, three good MSS. have eaperte: the 
scholl. and many MSS. have male ominatis, 
but most of the latter have male nominatis, 
an unparalleled use. I propose 

‘iam uirum expectate. male ominatis’ etc., 
where wirwm means, as often, ‘the pattern 
man’ and parcite is addressed to the whole 
throng of sightseers. The abruptness is 
similar to ‘fauete linguis’ in C. iii. 1. 2 
and elsewhere. The rhythm is in Horace’s 
later style, but the ode is late (B.c. 24), like 
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i. 12, which begins ‘Quem uirum aut 
heroa.,’ 


Carm. iv. 2. 49 
teque dum procedis io triumphe ! ete. 


All MSS. and scholiasts have teque, a 
famous crux. I propose ‘ ioque,’ to being a 
monosyllable as in Catullus ]xi. on which 
see a long note of Munro’s in Critic. and 
Eluc. pp. 136—138. 


Sat. i. 1. 108, 109 
illuc unde abii redeo nemon’ ut auarus 
se probet ac potius laudet diuersa sequentes. 


All existing MSS. have nemon’ ut or ne 
non ut: the Blandinius antiquissimus alone 
had qui nemo ut auarus, which can be ex- 
plained only by Mr. Palmer’s desperate ex- 
pedient of supposing an ellipse of ‘ fiat’ (sc. 
qui fiat ut nemo auarus etc.). I would sug- 
gest 

‘nemone suam rem (sua ré) 
Sed probet’ ete. 


Orelli, Holder and others read ‘nemo ut 
auarus, but the exclamation, rather than 
the question, seems to me in place at the end 
of a satire which shows the folly of discon- 
tent, and I feel to want ‘sed’ or nothing. 
For ‘probo’ and ‘laudo’ used together L. 
and §. give several examples under the 
former word. A somewhat similar corrup- 
tion appears in Zp. ii. 1. 226, where for 
eo rem many MSS. have item fore. 

Sat. ii. 2. 9—14. 

leporum sectatus equoue 
lassus ab indomito, uel si Romana fatigat 
militia assuetum graecari, seu pila ueloa 
molliter austerum studio fallente laborem, 
[seu te discus agit, pete cedentem aera disco, | 
cum labor extuderit, etc. 


‘Totus hic locus uidetur claudicare’ says 
Lambinus, and all other editors agree. The 
remedy is to omit 1. 13 : then Romana militia 
and pila welox are alternative modes of tiring 
yourself, and fatigat goes with both. The 
unusual form si—seu, which is due to the 
preceding uel, caused the interpolation. 

Sat. ii. 3. 208, 209 

qui species alias uert scelerisque tumultu 

permixtas capiet, commotus habebitur etc. 

Holder’s note is ‘uert sceleris ayvVEDLv 
ueris celeris F(py)dA (Al) ueris sceleris g.’ 
Porphyrio seems to have had weris celeri. I 
would propose 

‘alias weris cerebrique tumultu 
permixtas,’ 
For alius with the abl. of comparison cf. Ep. 
i. 16. 20 (alium sapiente). Cerebrum in 
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the same sense occurs in]. 75 of this satire ; 
tumultus mentis in Carm. li. 16. 10: permiax- 
tus in the sense of ‘interchanged ’ is in Lucr. 
iii. 749. Cf. also miscere above. 

Ep. i. 2. 29—31 (Aicinoi iuuentus) 

Cui pulchrum fuit in medios dormire dies et 

ad strepitum citharae cessatum ducere curam. 


All MSS. have cessatum, and most have 
curam, but several (incl. Bland. antiq.) have 
somnum. This seems a clear case of damage 
to the archetype and a heroic remedy is 
therefore not inadmissible. I think the 
original reading may have been 


cessare et ludere et ungui. 
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The same words occur again in Fp. ii. 2. 
183, and the same jingle (cessare et quaerere et 
uti) in Hp. i. 7. 57. It seems in Horace’s 
manner to repeat these jingles, as libertino 
patre natum in Sat. i. 6. 6, 45, 46 and some- 
thing like it in 21: also laeuo suspensi ete. 
in Sat. i. 6. 74 and £p. i. 1. 56, where Orelli 
gives five more examples of repeated lines. 
Here in particular the string ‘cessare et 
ludere et ungui’ is the more appropriate 
because Horace is thinking of Homer’s 


aiet & iyiv dais te pirn xiGapis te xopoi Te 
cipata T e&nporBa Aoerpa TE Oeppa Kai evvat. 


in 6. 248, 249. J. Gow. 


THE ORIGIN OF ‘OMENTUM™.’ 


‘Foxps passing from one viscus to the 
other...are called omenta from their his- 
torical connection with extispicious augury,’ 
says Professor Macalister in his great work 
on Anatomy just published (p. 391). 

Modern philologists have passed over such 
a derivation with the silence of contempt, 
but seeing from the statement quoted above 
that this view is not, as might have been 
thought, altogether defunct, I have under- 
taken the present article in the hope of 
showing that, however dubious the origin of 
Omentum may be, the word has no connec- 
tion with omen. 

Bochart in his Hierozoicon (1796) hesit- 
atingly mentions the derivation from omen, 
as the view of others, not his own: ‘ Ex 
omenti statu et situ haruspices multa coniec- 
tabant, proinde Lucanus ubi de inauspicato 
Aruntis sacrificio, lib. I. vers. 624,‘ Cor iacet, 
et saniem per hiantes viscera rimas Emittunt 
produntque suas omenta latebras.”” Et in 
Oedipo Senecae Manto extis inspectis Tire- 
siae patri tum caeco inter caetera dicit,— 
“non molli ambitu Omenta pingues viscerum 
obtendunt sinus.” Itaque Omentum ab 
omine quidam deducunt. Quod etsi prae- 
stare nolim, tamen puto verisimilius quam 
quod plerigue statuunt, Omentum ab omaso 
dici ; quia in omaso prima est brevis’ (Lib. 
Il.). Even omasum itself is credited with 
the same origin by Joannes Janua (Du 
Gange, Glossarium, Vol. VI.), ‘Omasus (sic) i. 
tripa vel ventriculus qui continet alia viscera 
quia in ipso rerum eventus inspiciebant.’ 

Now, if Omentum be derived from omen, 
it would surely be because the Omentum was 
the part par excellence, from which omens 
were drawn, 





But so far from this being the case, it is 
difficult to prove that the omenta were ever 
the source of omens, and it is practically 
certain that, if ever so used, they were 
merely a minor source. 

It will be observed that in the two pas- 
sages quoted by Bochart there is no mention 
of omens being taken from the omenta ; in 
both, they are simply named as parts seen 
when the viscera are exposed. 

If references to the extispicium be com- 
pared, it will be seen that the liver and the 
nobler organs were ,themselves the chief 
objects of inspection, e.g. ‘Nam non placet 
Stoicis, singulis iecorum fissis aut avium 
cantibus interesse Deum’ (Cic de Div. I. 52) : 
and again (7bid.), describing an ominous 
victim, ‘in extis bovis opimi cor non fuit’: 
and again, ‘ postero die caput in iecore non 
fuit’ : cf. also ‘ Quid enim habet haruspex cur 
pulmo incisus etiam in bovis extis dirimat 
tempus?’ (Cic. de Div. I. 39), and similar 
passages in Plin. H.N. XI. 71 and Val. Max. 
I. 6, 13, ete. 

Later writers on the subject have noted 
this order of importance, e.g. Caspar Peucer 
(1593) in a passage too long to quote, but I 
give the marginal headings, (1) ‘ victimis 
explorandis cur epar primo consideratur’ : 
(2) ‘ Cordis consideratio in extispicina’ : (3) 
‘ Viscerum minus principalium consideratio’ : 
the last section beginning thus, ‘Corde 
explorato ad fellis, lienis, pulmonum, et mem- 
branarum viscera ambientium consideration- 
em se vertebant’ (Comment. de praecipuis 
Divinationum generibus, p. 361), and M. 
Johannes Praetorius (1677) in a pamphlet 
published with others on kindred subjects, 
‘ Aruspicium, cum ex inspectis avium aut 

















aliorum animalium sacrificatorum extis prae- 
cipue iecore (unde #rarocxoria dicta) colli- 
guntur futura.’ 

The very name extispex occurring at least 
as early as Cicero, and the use of ‘ exta’ by 
him, not ‘ viscera,’ would seem to show that 
it was the nobler organs (exta), not the 
whole entrails (viscera), from which divina- 
tions were chiefly made. The word Omentum 
was certainly in use before Cicero’s time 
(Catullus B.c. 50), yet in the whole of the 
De Divinatione, though referring frequently 
to the extispicium, he never once uses the 
word. Is it possible, if the Omentum were 
an important source of omens, as it surely 
must have been, if derived from omen, that 
Cicero in such a treatise should never ouce 
mention it ? 

Further, if Omentum played such an im- 
portant part, we should expect to find the 
equivalent ézizdoov used in Greek divination, 
but I cannot find a single passage in which 
it is so used ; the word is oxAdyyva with the 
same distinction as in the Latin, orAdyyva 
(the nobler organs), not évrepa or kowWla (the 
whole entrails). 

Again, if the derivation from omen be 
correct we should expect some traces of the 
connection in the earliest writers using the 
word. It occurs as early as Catullus, ‘ Natus 
ut accepto veneretur carmine divos, Oment- 
um in flamma pingue liquefaciens,’ then in 
Celsus Lib, IV. cap. 1, al., who, though he is 
usually careful to explain the origin of 
anatomical terms, has nothing to say on 
Omentum. Other passages in chronological 
order are, Pers. VI. 74 ‘Ast illi tremat 
omento popa venter,’ id. IT. 47 ‘ Tot tibi cum 
in flammis iunicum omenta liquescant’ : 
Plin. V.H. XU. 37, 80 ‘ Ventriculus atque 
intestina pingui ac tenui omento integuntur’ 
(it is noteworthy that just above he has been 
speaking of prodigies, yet mentions no con- 
nection with omentum) : Juv. XIII. 117 ‘ In 
carbone tuo charta pia tura soluta Ponimus 
et sectum vituli iecur albaque porci Omenta.’ 
Later, Macrobius uses it of periosteum, ‘ Ut 
os secetur, omentum quod impositum est ossi 
cruciatum, dum sectionem patitur, importat 
(Sat VII. 9), and of the Meninges, ‘ cerebrum 
...non suo sensu, sed vestitus sui, id est 
omenti, hunc importat dolorem (¢bid.). 

In none of these passages is there the 
slightest hint of connection with omen ; nor 
even in Varro, who is not slow to connect 
similarity of sound with similarity of origin ; 
‘Indidem (ab ore) Omen, Ornamentun ; 
alterum quod ex ore primum elatum est 
Osmen dictum, alterum nunc cum praeposi- 
tione dicitur volgo Ornamentum, quod sicut 
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olim Ornamentum scenici plerique dicunt. 
Hine Oscines dicuntur apud augures quae 
ore faciunt auspicium’ (De ZL. Lat. VI. 76). 

The derivation from omen seems to me by 
the above arguments sufficiently disproved : 
but there remains the difficult task of 
assigning a satisfactory origin to Omentum. 

By modern etymologists several sugges- 
tions have been made : (1) = augmentum i.e. 
fat: (2) contracted from ovimentum, as if 
originally confused with the ovary : (3) con- 
tracted from operimentum (Scaliger, 1619, 
on Aristot. H.A. I. 136 says ‘Omentum, 
valde concisa voce, fuit enim operimentum ’) : 
so Scarabelli, who also suggests (4) akin to 
Celtic ‘om’ = in, on, whence idea of ‘ inward 
parts.’ ‘Omentum dal celt. “om,” lo stesso 
che ‘am,’ sopra, intorno, tutto all’ intorno, 
se pur non é sincope di operimentum, coper- 
tura’: (5) derived from same root as buy. 

This last view has found many supporters ; 
Vaniéek with Bauchfell and others would 
refer these words to a root ,/au = to clothe, 
or cover, seen in induo, exuviae ; while Byrne 
in his Origin of Greek and Latin and Gothic 
Roots (1888), tracing language to its primitive 
phonetic origin, says that the sound ‘w’ 
conveys the idea of an enclosure, and a like 
idea is conveyed by ‘m’: thus we get on the 
one hand ijyyjv, o-mentum; on the other 
penveyé, mem-brana, o-men-tum. In any case 
supporters of this view attribute to Omen- 
tum the primary meaning ‘veil’ or ‘cover.’ 
In favour of this is to be said that Aristotle 
several times actually uses tun in the de- 
scription of Omentum, eg. gore d@ 7d pev 
exiAoov bynv Tos pev oTéap Exovot oTEaTwons 
rois O&€ myseAnv mipedwdns (P.A. IV. 3. 1), 
ore dé (70 exitAoov) tiv piow tyunv (H.A.I. 
136), €ore 8¢ Kai 7d erirdoov iyyv (H.A. III. 
174), ef. Athenaeus p. 107 6 émizAovs eipyrat 
emt Tov Airous Kal Tov tpéEvos. 

The Omentum does present exactly the 
appearance of a curtain or veil concealing 
most of the small intestine when the ab- 
domen is opened ; and this sense of ‘covering’ 
would account for the later use of the word 
= periosteum, and meninges. 

The choice, I think, lies between this last 
au or ,/u, and a root ,/op, seen in dros, 
and possibly in ops, probably closely allied 
with the root of ziwv, opimus, etc. 

It is evident that in most of the places 
where it occurs, especially in descriptions of 
sacrifices, the main idea of the passage is 
‘fat,’ e.g. in those quoted above, ‘Omentum 
inflamma pingue liquefaciens’ (Catull.), ‘Tot 
tibi cum in flammis iunicum omenta liques- 
cant’ (Persius), ‘ tremat omento popa venter’ 
(Persius), ‘ Omenta pingues viscerum obtend- 
































































































unt sinus’ (Seneca), ‘ ventriculus atque intes- 
tina pingui ac tenui omento integuntur’ 
(Plin.). The corresponding Greek word ézi- 
mAoov is constantly associated with words 
meaning ‘ fat,’ e.g. in Aristotle quoted above 
(P.A. IV. 3. 1) and elsewhere ; so the xviowa of 
the Homericsacrifice isexplained by scholiasts 
as émimdoov, ¢@.g. kata te Kvicon éxddvpav 
Airrvya roujoavres, whereon scholiast, AurA- 
doavres THY Kviooav, viv 5é A€yer TOV exirdovV, 
and Hesychius, dérrvya: dv0 émBodas €xovta 
H Sirdodv, dore TO pev brectpOcba Tov Emi- 
tAoov To Se eryfeBdrARoOat. 

Further, the Semitic representatives of 
Omentum, e.g. Arabic and Syriac ‘Tharb’ 
and ‘Tharba,’ are said to mean ‘fat,’ and 


Hippolytus. With Introduction and Notes 
by W.S8S. Hapiey. 12mo, pp. 146. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 2s. 


Tuts excellent edition of the Hippolytus 
begins with a refreshing protest against the 
‘ravages’ committed upon ancient texts by 
critics whose ‘vastness of learning’ is not 
‘directed by infallibility of taste.’ ‘The 
authority of the MSS,,’ this editor thinks, 
‘is surely of some weight.’ He remarks 
(p. 124) that the Hippolytus has suffered 
especially, in the way of wholesale excision 
and alteration, from ‘the will-o’-the-wisp-like 
influence’ exercised on the ingenuity of 
editors by the first edition (the ‘Im. xadvur- 
topuevos). Accordingly, we have here a text, 
by no means unduly conservative, of which 
every page gives proof of care, judgment, 
and taste. The well and even brilliantly 
written introduction contains some admir- 
able remarks upon ‘ Euripides in relation to 
his times,’ and a comparison of the treat- 
ment of the subject by Euripides, Seneca, 
and Racine : and there is a good excursus on 
Orphism. The notes are full, not too full: 
there is enough, and not too much, of the 
views of other editors, and in their treat- 
ment no carping but no lack of indepen- 
dence : the style is clear and vigorous: the 
scholarship, the critical acumen, the literary 
appreciation leave nothing to be desired. 
Difficulties—of which there are many in the 
Hippolytus—are never avoided. The ac- 
curacy of the printing, too, deserves praise. 
One mistake is worth noticing, wiGod Soph. 
Tr. 387 (in note on 491) for revfov. (The 
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indeed this latter sense is the only one that 
survived in the form ‘Zirbo,’ used in Sar- 
dinia. 

Lastly, perhaps the most obvious character- 
istic of the gastrocolic fold of the peri- 
toneum, the Omentum, is the quantity of 
adipose tissue present. Quain speaks of it as 
sometimes ‘loaded with fat.? On the whole, 
therefore, I am in favour of the root /op, to 
which perhaps should also be referred 
omasum (said however by Philoxenus, Gloss., 
to be Gallic), and the very late word omin- 
ada, = ‘bosse, tumeur, abscés’ (Maigne 
and Migne, Lez.). 

Gro. F. Sriut. 


HADLEY’S HIPPOLYTUS. 


quotation does not seem apposite.)—Lines 
29—33 are a well-known crux. Mr. Had- 
ley, retaining the rest, rejects 32, 33, which 
indeed seem indefensible ; for, to say nothing 
of the identification of the temple with the 
‘IroAvrevov, Phaedra could never have so pro- 
claimed her love: and he accounts ingeniously 
for their insertion, though it may be doubt- 
ed whether the interpolator intended 7d 
Aourdv to mean ‘ posterity ’ and to be the sub- 
ject of évopafev.—43. ‘ public’ and ‘ private’ 
should be dropped : zoAgusos is a declared 
foe, éxOpds an enemy in feeling who may or 
may not be woA¢uos. 78. The justification 
of ‘the bold figure of Aidas tending and 
keeping ever fresh the beauty of the meadow, 
as a maiden’s purity is ever reflected in her 
face,’ is excellent. For «iAnye ‘has taken 
them for her own,’ Pind. O1. 1, 53, dxépdea 
A€eAoyxe kaxayapos might have been quoted. 
87. ‘round the goal’ is not satisfactory. 
kdparrew with réAos, and the like, seems to 
have acquired a secondary meaning, to ‘run 
home’ along the second limb of the diavdos. 
It is well explained by Mr. Bayfield on Jon, 
82. 88. The point of the yap clause lies, 
perhaps, less in the antithesis of dvaé and 
deomdrys than in its serving as an apology 
for the offer of advice in the next line. 93, 
99. The fault of the logic is more apparent 
than real. ‘We all hate ceuvorys (pride): 
and so do gods. Do not with your pride af- 
front the proud goddess Aphrodite: leave 
pride to her.’ 104-7. Is the transposition 
necessary? The same doubt arises on 330, 
332, and on 1045-8. 135-8. ‘The pure form 
of bread’ can hardly be right. If Orphic 

















language is admissible here at all, fasting 
might very well be described as ‘keeping 
the body pure from bread.’ And kar’ dp- 
Bpociov ordparos may be defended, if Ady. 
dxras S€uas ayvov ioyew is regarded as the 
opposite of cirov déyerGar: on the principle 
laid down by Wickham on Hor. Od. 1, 35, 
28, ‘ferre iugum pariter dolosi,’ that ‘/erre 
depends not on the whole idea of dolosi, but 
on the positive attribute denied in it.’ 141 
sq. Mr. Hadley reads with Wecklein ov ydp, 
and in 145 7 oix (where Wecklein ovd’.) 
finding a trace of this in the end of gdoradéov, 
a variant for gdovras in the previous line. 
He rests his interpretation (‘you are not 
frenzied : are you not rather wasting away 
because of Dictynna?’) on a not very ob- 
vious antithesis between qouras and tpvxe. 
It seems better to read 7} ovx and ov yap... 
dpetas aS a question: ob = nonne in both 
cases. ‘Are you not frenzied by Pan, etc. ? 
or are you not plagued by Dictynna?’ 169. 
Mr. Hadley reads civ Oeois époira for MSS. 
civ Oeoio. goa: a great improvement. 
290. The editor deals tenderly with the ap- 
parent confusion in a former edition of 
cixrdpnv With elrov. 306. ‘uy not od pef., as 
putting a contingency.’ Rather, because of 
the imperative icf. A note might have 
been added on to zpodoica ‘ know that you 
will have betrayed’: as if Oavovyévy were 
understood, ‘ know that you will die having 
betrayed.’ 322. yap with a question is 
surely conjunctive, asking for an explanation 
of what has been said. 375. dAdAwy for 
GAAws seems unnecessary, and does not go 
well with @vytév. dAdws éeppdvrio’ is very 
suitable for the ‘old trains of vague thought,’ 
when her own conduct was not yet in ques- 
tion. 383 sg. Mr. Hadley rejects 384-7, and 
transposes 388-390. ‘The pannus,’ he says, 
‘is not even purpureus.’ But is it therefore 
not Euripidean? The dAeccyai Kai cyxody, 
which are among the distracting pleasures 
of life, seem to be ‘ prating and philosophy’ 
in lieu of action, making cowards of men : and 
there is an aidws which restrains from decisive 
action when decisive action is needed—the 
temper of Hamlet—a scrupulousness akin to 
that which restrains from crime, virtuous per- 
haps or at least amiable in its origin, but its 
indulgence is one of the forms of jdov7y and its 
results are ruinous. 388. The suggestion that 
the quasi-auxiliary use of rvyxdvw is in its ori- 
gin ‘ironical’ is ingenious : a simpler sugges- 
tion is that it arose from the desire to express 
coincidence of this and that. 441. MSS. ot?’ 
(or ox) dpa y’ ov Set trois épdor trav wédas. 
Valckenaer od rapa Ave. Mr. Hadley conj. 
ovk Gp’ aywv 8) rots épdor viv péyas, | doo TE 
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péAXovo’, ei Oaveiv airois xpewy ; but the line 
has a patched look, and the meaning re- 
quired is ‘so much the worse for lovers’ ; 
whereas dyov péyas ‘the issue is a great one’ 
is used of a critical decision still pending, or 
a critical situation on which much depends, 
and the point of the phrase lies in the uncer- 
tainty—e.g. Hipp. 496 viv 9 dayov péyas, 
caca Biov adv (‘it is touch-and-go with your 
life’): Med. 235 xév 7G8’ dydv péyotos, 7 
xaxov Aafeiv 7) xpyorov (‘to get a bad or a 
good one, all turns on that’): Republ. 608 
B péyas 6 dywv...7d xpnorov 7) kaxdv yevéoOax : 
cf. Bacch. 975, Rhes. 195. If Valkenaer’s 
reading is adopted, rots épaox trav wéAas must 
mean ‘ your neighbours who are in love,’ not 
‘those who are in love with their neighbours’ 
(to which Mr. Hadley justly objects). 467. 
Mr. Hadley retains dxpiBdoear, but prefers 
axpiBocas av. 491. He conjectures ds taxos 
d¢ reoréov. But ducréov seems satisfactory : 
‘we must know one way or the other, 
whether he will or he won't.’ Certainly the 
stop after ravdpos is right. The ‘ coarseness,’ 
objected to by Weil, is of the essence of the 
speech. 504. The objection to ‘my heart 
has been well prepared by love,” i.e. is 
already prone to yield’ is that it takes no 
account of pév and dé. Bothe’s od for «d 
may be right: this gives antithesis: but if 
not, the dat. gpwr: is difficult, because am- 
biguous—possible however, as a dat. of 
reference (which the antithesis seems to re- 
quire), not of agent. ‘Love finds my soul 
prepared ’ (or ‘ finds me mistress of my soul’ : 
whichever meaning of the verb is preferred). 
Or we might say that the idea of prepared- 
ness (or self-mastery) implies resistance. 
‘Now I am proof against passion ; but, if 
you gloze the shame, all my good resolu- 
tions will be swept away by the tide.’ 506. 
dvadwOynoopat eis may very well be a refine- 
ment upon the colloquial 6eciperbar «is, as 
the Schol. explains it: duadbapjoopa Kat 
éuméow (recoipat) cis & devyw, ‘I shall be 
swept, with a loss of all that I prize and all 
that I believe, along the tide of passion.’ 
507. ef ror Soxet oor, ‘If that is your way of 
looking at it.’ Rather ‘If you will have it 
so. The nurse pretends to give way, de- 
ceiving Phaedra. At first (477) she talks of 
érwodai: ‘you are in for the malady: trust 
to me, and I will bring you safely through 
it’; meaning to persuade Hippolytus. 
When Phaedra protests, she says plainly, 
‘We must tell Hippolytus the truth’ 
(490-7). Phaedra still protesting—‘ Pro- 
ceed no further in thismatter’—now she says, 
‘ Well, if it must be so—a pity that you went 
wrong, but we will do what we can’ [dev- 
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tépa yap 7 xapis, viz. of what I shall now 
propose : ‘this is the next best thing I can 
do for you:’ not, as Mr. Hadley, ‘ gratitude 
is a secondary consideration’ ; ‘you shall 
be cured by charms: there shall be no dis- 
grace —and the charms (don’t be afraid of 
them) will not overset your reason. But 
the remedy requires that I should procure 
some word or token from Hippolytus, to 
make it effectual.’ ‘How am I to take it?’ 
asks Phaedra. To which the only answer is, 
‘Leave all to me.’ ‘I am afraid you will 
tell him.’ And again, ‘Leave all to me.’ 
Certainly Phaedra is weak, and neither 
trusts nor restrains the nurse. But it is 
too much to say that she ‘suggests, under 
guise of warning, the very course the nurse 
has resolved upon.’ She says (weakly 
enough no doubt), ‘I am afraid you will 
do after all what just now you threatened.’— 
This analysis agrees with Mr. Hadley’s 
view, except that it is rather more favour- 
able to Phaedra, and that it retains 513-5, 
which Mr. Hadley rejects, not quite consistent- 
ly with the claim that his reading of the scene 
‘involves no surgery.’ 670, 1. Mr. Hadley’s 
Yoyou for Adyov is an improvement : other- 
wise he follows the MSS. 678. Biw (‘at 
the expense of life’) for Biov is questionable : 
Biov seems to require dvaexrépavrov. 715, 6. 
These lines have been much rewritten. Mr. 
Hadley retains 716 (with $y 7) unaltered : 
but in 715 conjectures and prints é& 8 
mpoc@ <cizovc’ épa, which surely is weak. 
But zpootpérovo’ (which the Schol. explains 
{ytotca Kai éfepevvaca) can hardly stand. 
Perhaps ézurtpadeio’ (‘upon reflection’), or 
even émiotpéepovo’: conceivably zpocatpe- 
dove’. Cf. the use of zpooBadrAcw (rov voir), 
Soph. Zr. 580, 844. 724. Mr. Hadley ex- 
plains, ‘Do you at any rate (unlike the 
nurse) give me good advice.’ But the xa, 
and the repeated ¢?, link the words ironically 
with the speech of the Chorus, ev¢ypos ich. 
‘Yes, and don’t spare your good advice : but 
I must die.’ 921, 2. Mr. Hadley thinks that 
these lines refer to Socrates, ‘ who then, in 
the streets of Athens, was trying to convince 
men of ignorance, hoping by conviction to 
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983. He adopts 
Herwerden’s conjecture gvvracis, remarking 
that g’doracis would rather mean ‘sullen- 


drive them into virtue.’ 


ness.’ 988. éye: potpay, not exactly ‘has a 
due share of influence,’ but nwmerwm aliquem 
habet, ‘is of some account,’ ‘ claims some 
consideration ’ (lit. ‘ fills some room,’ cf. év 
peyddyn, ovdeura potpa, etc.): ‘this also (to 
please the select audience) is of some value : 
for it is just what the other sort cannot do’ 
(it is those who cannot please the wise who 
please the crowd). 1186. As to ‘potential 
optative without av,’ in Prom. 291 dry is in- 
terrog. (see A. Sidgwick, Agamemnon, ap- 
pendix on ‘Remote Deliberative’): and in 
Bacch. 747 one MS. has oé vaya and the 
other (pr. man.) od gvvaya. But with this 
Oaccov 7 A€you tis Cf. Agam. 552 ra pev tis 
Aekcev edrrerds Exe (where however Sidg- 
wick argues for dv Aégevev): Aves. 880 dozep 
eirot tis Toros: Androm. 929 as elrou tis: 
Iph. A. 1210 ovdeis zpos ra8’ dvretron Bporav. 
1297. ‘ Yet will I not make thy path easy.’ 
Rather, as Paley, ‘I shall gain nothing by 
it (towards restoring the dead: to life).’ 
1349.  xpyopots well explained ‘the answer 
of heaven to the curse of his father’: the 
god bestowed (€xpyce) what Theseus unjustly 
asked. 1416. ‘ Let be, for otherwise it will 
be the worse for you’: dro. ‘ unhonoured, 
ie. without effect’: ie. Cypris will pursue 
you, not vainly, with her hatred even 
when you are dead. But devas will not 
bear this meaning: see Mr. Hadley’s own 
note on 131. Artemis says ‘let be: for 
even when you are dead Cypris shall not 
wreak her rage upon you unpunished’: 
meaning, ‘when you are dead she shall be 
punished for having wreaked her rage upon 
you.’ For aryov=arysdipyro. see L. and 8. 
It is echoed by tiypwpycopa (1422), and 
tysas (1424). Then 1419 (which is not very 
like 1454) may remain. 1441. More readers 
will agree with Mr. Hadley, who thinks this 
‘the most beautiful line in a most beautiful 
scene,’ than with Prof. Mahaffy, to whom it 
seems ‘impossible, from such an artist as 
Euripides.’ 
R. WHITELAW. 





FLAGG’S JPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 


Euripides’ Iphigenia among the Taurians. 
Edited by Isaac Fiace. Ginn & Co. 
1889. Square 8vo. Pp. 197. 4s. The 
Text separately, 10d. 


WE have already in this country a very good 
school edition of the /phigenia in Tauris ; 


but Prof. Flagg’s book is also a good one 
and will be found useful even here, designed 
as it is for younger students than Mr. 
England’s, students who have hitherto read 
no Greek verse but Homer and are brought 
to a standstill by each fresh crasis or 
Doricism. There is therefore none of that 
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critical matter which occupies Mr. England’s 
footnotes, but only an incomplete list of 
deviations from MS. authority at the end of 
the volume. Mr. Flagg has constructed his 
text with common sense, but yet I think 
that for boys Mr. England’s is the better. 
For scholars of course neither of the two 
is satisfactory, inasmuch as both are full of 
conjectures which have no probability at 
all; but for boys the matter stands other- 
wise. We cannot always give them what 
Euripides wrote, for the simple reason that 
we have it not: the next best thing then is 
to give them what he might have written, 
grammar and good sense ; and this is what 
Mr. England’s freely amended text attempts 
to do. Mr. Flagg’s more conservative re- 
cension no doubt comes quite as near as 
Mr. England’s to what Euripides wrote, but 
it contains much more which Euripides not 
only did not write but could not; and the 
learner’s conception of Greek is impaired 
accordingly. The notes, if we set those 
aside which explain the various inexplicable 
things retained in the text, suit their pur- 
pose well: they are terse yet not niggardly : 
especially admirable is the way in which 
they keep the reader’s eye on the progress of 
the action, and bring to his notice those 
strokes of art which a schoolboy intent on 
construing is sure to miss. Here and there 
the taste of an islander is offended by a 
style which breathes the ampler ether and 
diviner air of America, but otherwise it is 
only details that challenge demur. 250. 
‘rov ~vfiyou tod ~evov: of the stranger who 
was his mate. The constr. seems to be like 
6 dvnp 6 dyaGds, treating gévov as an adjec- 
tive.’ But the translation treats &évov as a 
substantive, and requires for parallel 6 
dyabos 6 dvnp. 266. dxpor SaxriAous rop6- 
pevwv ixvos, ‘ferrying his track on tiptoe.’ 
300. do@ aiparnpov rédayos eEavOeiv ddds, ‘80 
that the briny deep bloomed forth with 
gore’: we need not encourage boys to 
translate in this style. 740. Amusing notes 
have been written on this passage, but none 
soamusing as Mr. Flagg’s. Iphigenia wishes 
Pylades to swear that he will carry her letter 
to Argos ; Orestes absurdly stipulates that she 
on her part shall take oath to send Pylades 
safely out of the Chersonese, to which she 
very naturally replies, ‘Why, how could he 
carry my letter unless I did?’ Other com- 
mentators have remarked on the ineptitude 
of Orestes; Mr. Flagg on the contrary 
admires the noteworthy cleverness of Iphi- 
genia, and lest we should think that such 
acumen transcends probability he explains 
it by the fact that she had not learnt to 
NO. XXXII. VOL, IV. 
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read and write. 790. ‘éureddcoper: will 
make good ; of. gumedov, v. 758.’ The student 
who does compare y. 758 and finds that 
éumedov is there translated binding will be 
puzzled to reconcile the two notes. 902. 
Priestess and victim have been revealed to 
one another as sister and brother, and forget 
their peril in transports of emotion ; Pylades 
now interposes to remind them where they 
stand. Mr. Flagg hits off the situation with 
Columbian vivacity by saying that Pylades 
‘calls time.’ 1152. ‘The text,’ says Mr. 
Flagg, ‘is a more than Terpsichorean maze.’ 
It may be, but he should not therefore adopt 
from J. H. H. Schmidt an emendation which, 
after violently altering the MSS., produces 
gibberish. When it comes to introducing 
an ovxére of which the text has no vestige, 
and then translating this ovdxer: as if it were 
ovzw, one prefers Terpsichore. 1415. The 
text gives one punctuation, the note assumes 
another. 1418. dovov tov AvAbe dpvnpover- 
tov Gea mpodoio’ dAioxerac: supposing that 
this meant anything, by what imaginable 
jugglery could it be made to mean, ‘is found 
guilty of betraying the goddess’ trust in 
that forgotten murderous deed at Aulis’ 4 
The introduction, which covers fifty pages, 
is a full and interesting account of the 
legend, plot, artistic structure, and metres 
of the play. Mr. Flagg calls this ‘nega- 
tively considered, the most faultless of 
Euripides’ extant tragedies,’ and thinks that 
‘there remains not another one that is 
marred by so few of those grave lapses from 
dramatic propriety and universal good taste 
to which the poet’s mind was subject.’ Even 
negatively considered I should have thought 
the Hippolytus by far the most faultless 
tragedy of Euripides, if not indeed the most 
faultless of all tragedies except the Antigone 
alone: what lapses mar it, apart from a 
certain artificiality in the altercation of 
Theseus with the hero, I do not know; 
assuredly none to compare with the see-saw 
of divine intervention in the éfod0s of our 
play. Mr. Flagg defends this machinery as 
the only way to rescue the chorus, which is 
one of those excuses which Aristotle calls 
ridiculous ; the poet, as he says, should take 
care from the outset not to construct his 
play in such a manner. And when Mr. 
Flagg says that ‘the modern reader cannot 
adequately reproduce the feelings stirred by 
this final scene in the Athenian spectator’s 
breast,’ this is to arraign Euripides, not to 
defend him. It means that he wrote for an 
age and not for all time; he defaced his 
drama that he might gladden the eyes of 
the vulgar with the resplendent stage-pro- 
M 
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perties of their beloved goddess: a trap to 
catch applause which does not differ in kind 
from the traditional sentiment, always wel- 
come to the gallery of our own theatres, 
that the man who lays his hand upon a 
woman, save in the way of kindness, is 
unworthy of the name of a British sailor. 
On p. 36, where Mr. Flagg speaks of the 
increased employment of a resolved arsis in 
Euripides’ later plays, the terms, ‘less care 
in the finishing,’ ‘deterioration,’ ‘laxity,’ 
‘degeneracy,’ ‘looseness,’ give a wrong im- 
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pression. We are free to prefer the earlier 
practice ; but the change proceeds from no 
negligence or failure in craftsmanship. The 
Bacchae, but for the injuries of time, is 
hardly less exquisite in finish than the Medea 
itself ; only it is written on other principles. 

The text is printed clearly and, so far as 
I have observed, accurately, except for the 
common mistake yd, xovs, xadTepov, xipiv, 
rough breathing for coronis; @otpodpvaAov 
however is given correctly. 

A. E. Housman. 


ULLRICH’S STUDIA TIBULLIANA. 


Studia Tibulliana, de libri secundi editione, 
scripsit Ricuarp Uxuricu. (Berolini, R. 
Weber. 1889. pp. 86.) 1 Mk. 80. 


THE author deals principally with the vexed 
questions of the chronology of Tibullus’ 
poems. Ov. 7r. ii. 463, 464 ‘legiturque 
Tibullus et placet et iam te principe notus 
erat’ is to be interpreted to mean that Tibul- 
lus published the first book in 27 B.c. (nine 
months after Octavian had the title of Au- 
gustus conferred upon him). The second 
book, in spite of its brevity, is complete and 
was published by Tibullus himself between 
27 and 23, probably 24. This is shown by 
Ovid’s elegy on Tibullus (Am. iii. 9) where 
Nemesis (= Lib. {I.) and Delia (Lib. I) are 
mentioned after the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Ovid’s picture of Nemesis and Delia being 
present at Tibullus’ funeral is pure poetic 
fiction and nowise proves that the Nemesis 
attachment continued to the end of T.’s life. 
The Glycera elegies mentioned by Horace 
Od. i. 33, 1—4 (in spite of Baehrens’ argu- 
ments, Ullrich identifies the Albius of Horace 
with Tibullus) were written after the publi- 
cation of the second book but not later than 
23. Ovid either did not know of them or 
did not mention them as they were not pub- 


lished, and he does not picture Glycera as 
present at the funeral because ‘certaminis 
Deliae et Nemeseos vigori noceretur tertia 
puella adiecta’ (so Gruppe). Zingerle is right 
in assigning the Sulpicia cycle—iv. (of the 
ordinary numbering) 2-7—to  Tibullus, 
though we cannot tell why it got amongst 
the spurious poems. Books III and IV were 
not added to the genuine poems till after the 
time of Martial (or perhaps Quintilian). 
The tract concludes with a discussion of 
Martial xiv. 193 (Tibullus) and the distribu- 
tion of the adjacent epigrams into those for 
poor men’s presents and those for rich men’s 
(see epigr. 1, 5). Ullrich criticises Fried- 
lander and Birt and holds that 183 (Homert 
Batrachomyomachia) is a poor man’s gift, so 
185 (Vergili Culex), 187, 189 (Monobiblos 
Properti), 191; 184 (Homerus in pugillari- 
bus membranis), 186, 188, 190 (7. Liuius in 
membranis), 192 are rich men’s. But 193 
(Tibullus) and 195 (Catullus) are rich men’s : 
194, (Lucan) 196 (Calvus on the use of iced 
water) are poor men’s. The tract shows 
sober and independent judgment, but the 
results are by no means all certain. The Latin 
is easy but poor. 
J. P. P. 





URBINIS LA PATRIA DI PROPERZIO. 


La Patria di Properzio—Studi e polemiche 
di Grutio Ursini. (Ermanno Loescher. 
Roma, Torino, Firenze. 1889.) pp. 210. lire 
3 50. 


Tuts book is interesting, not merely in itself 
but for the light it throws upon the present 





state of classical studies in Italy. With a 
very few exceptions, the Italian scholars are 
both in knowledge and method half-a-century 
behind their northern neighbours. In no 
other country would it be necessary (as no 
doubt the author himself would admit, cf. p. 
210) to spend seventy pages on ‘ polemiche’ 
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against the pretensions of various towns to 
the honour of having produced Propertius, 
or even two pages in proving that axis can- 
not mean ‘a hill’ (29-30). In Italy this 
question of the birth-place seems to be one 
of municipal importance ; and a candidate 
in Spello, Bevagna, Assisi, etc. (see the list 
in pp. 51 foll.) would have little chance 
unless he were ‘sound’ on the birth-place of 
Propertius. The disproportionate interest 
which the subject excites is shown by the 
writer's peroration to the Studi (p. 100), 
which may serve also as a specimen of his 
style: ‘E per vero, senza essere né uno 
Champollion, che con la sola iscrizione tri- 
lingue (Pietra di Rosetta) de) British Museum 
arrivd a decifrare i geroglifici egiziani, né 
un Cuvier che da un sola ossicino si vantava 
di ricostruire la forma di tutto un megaterio 
scomparso, e tanto meno un di quegli savi 
dell’ Egitto che da un sandalo rapito da un’ 
aquila (attenti gli archeologi!) argomenta- 
rono, si dice, tutta la bellezza del corpo di 
Rodope, io credo di aver proprio cdlto il pen- 
siero del Poeta che, meno forse pel capriccio 
di lui, che per le bizzarre ipotesi di molti ese- 
geti e commentatori pareva impenetrabil- 
mente ascoso—direbbi |’ Alighieri— 


Sotto 'l velame degli versi strani.’ 


Urbini defends the claims of Spello (His- 
pellum) against those of Assisi. His chief 
arguments may be briefly stated thus. The 
claims of Assisi must be rejected because it 
was a place of no note, which does not agree 
with the noti Penates (Prop. iv.1, 121), a 
phrase which must refer to a town. Its 
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position on the side of the hill does not suit 
scandentes arces (ib. 65; cf. 125) nor with 
i. 22, 9 which impliescontiguity with Etruria, 
whereas the inhabitants of Asisium never 
had a foot of land in the plains of Angeli 
and Bastia, nor with the reference to Me- 
vania (iv. 1, 125), as the whole territory of 
Spello lay between Bevagna and Assisi. The 
Lacus Vmber or Vober (ib. 124) is not the river 
Clitumnus ; but is to be sought round Bastia 
which was once an island and is called insula 
in eleventh and twelfth century docu- 
ments ( p. 43). Toa criticism of Prof. C. 
Braggio—that there are plenty of islands in 
Italy where there is no vestige of a lake, it 
is replied that lakes have disappeared from 
all parts of Italy without leaving a trace, 
as Lake Trasimene and three in Umbria 
itself. The required conditions are satisfied 
by the Roman colony Hispellum. The MS. 
reading in iv. 1, 125 ‘scandentisque Asis 
consurgit vertice murus’ is accordingly to 
be retained, Asis being the present Monte 
Subasio (originally Asis)on which both Assisi 
and Spello stand. Urbini adds a biblio- 
graphical appendix, which is useful, though 
by no means complete. According to him 
the best Italian translation of Propertius is 
Casella’s (opere edite e postume, Firenze, 
Barbéra, 1864, vol. 2). The French trans- 
lations he condemns, and, if he is right in 
thinking the best to be that of De la Roche- 
Aymon (Quantin, 1885), with justice. 
Scholars who make a special study of Pro- 
pertius will find Urbini’s book worth 


purchasing. 
J.P. P. 


THE NEW EDITION OF REISIG’S VORLESUNGEN. 


Reisig’s Vorlesungen iiber Lat. Sprachwissen- 
schaft, mit den Anmerkungen von F. 
Haase. Erster Theil: Syntax. Neubear- 
beitet von J. H. Scumatz und Dr. G. 
LanperaF. Pp. 888. Berlin, 1888. 


To those who are interested in tracing out 
the Darwinian development of grammatical 
theories this book ought to be most useful 
and interesting: but to others with only a 
limited amount of patience who wish to use 
it as a practical grammar it may prove mis- 
leading and disappointing. The avowed 
design is to adhere religiously and affec- 
tionately to Reisig’s original text and 
Haase’s additions, without altering the 
original character of the book (Haase’s 


edition came out in 1839). Consequently 
we have in the main text and in larger print 
numbers of exploded errors, with condensed 
resumés in smaller type of later views, out 
of which the student has to pick the most 
plausible. The carrying out of this plan 
necessarily involves also frequent repetitions 
of subject-matter and quotations (cp. pp. 
40, 46, 781), adding considerably to the bulk 
of the volume, which contains 888 pages. 
The net result is a collection of suggestive 
materials for forming views on grammar but 
no sound system worked out in any part; a 
number of useful rules and observations, but 
frequently based on childish or fanciful theo- 
ries. We find eg. on p. 9, without comment, 
the venerable rule that the masc. by more 
m 2 
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worthy than the fem., and the fem. than the 
neuter, to account for Ptolemaeum et Cleo- 
patram venturos, But in these and other 
cases, such as are quoted on p. 10, the con- 
struction really follows according to the idea 
most prominent in the speaker’s mind ; e.g. 
uxorem et pecora salvam nuntiavit ; loca et 
nationes minus frequentata ; amici et multa 
praesidia paranda ; differences of gender 
being merged in the masculine or neuter 
when the mere plurality of persons or things 
is thought of. 

Similarly we are told on p. 41 that the 
ist person is preferred to the 2nd and the 
2nd to the 3rd ; but in ego meique vescimur 
or vescor: tu, tut, tua omnia curae sunt, etc., 
one and the same rule prevails, that the tdea 
most prominent to the mind at the moment 
when the verb comes dictates the construction. 

Old-fashioned attempts to confine the 
flexibility of thought by rigid rules such as 
these, with a view to teaching in a mechani- 
cal way, only result in a mechanical 
unintelligent rote-learning and in a code of 
arbitrary perplexing formulae discredited by 
the number of exceptions that they neces- 
sarily entail. 

‘Gender’ and ‘number’ are followed by 
‘pronouns’ (100 pp.) and ‘adjectives and 
adverbs’ (34 pp.); and these by ‘ conjunc- 
tions and particles’ (130 pp.). A short 
summary of the chapter on negatives must 
suffice for this part: it will give a fair idea 
of the general treatment throughout. 
Reisig (in 2—3 full pages) says : ‘ negatives 
are (1) direct or (2) indirect. Direct (1) are 
A. categorical (non and ne used) or B. 
dubitative (haud only used). Two negatives 
in same clause in all languages destroy each 
other, but not if the clause is virtually dis- 
tinct or repeated. (2) Indirect negatives 
are (a) conditional clauses, e.g. si wnquam or 
(b) rhetorical questions.’ On this subject we 
have notes almost double in length: esp. on 
haud, e.g. Hand makes haud ‘ modal,’ ‘nearly 
=py’ ‘stronger than non’: Stiirenburg 
makes it ‘a weaker negative’ and ‘dubita- 
tive,’ ‘derived from a privative and Lat. ut’! 
Haase makes it neither, but varying with 
what it negatives, and ‘subjective’: others 
make it a courteous negative (=oix av). ‘As 
subjective, it negatives words and not clauses: 
so is never used with infinitive, conditionals, 
&c.’ The notes also contain references to 
some thirty treatises, besides Latin quota- 
tions. The subject will not seem to readers 
of Draeger or Kiihner either practically or 
exhaustively treated. 

Some amusing derivations come in this 
part, pp. 187, 281, 300, e.g. Corssen’s deriva- 
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tion of haud [h( =‘ this’) -au (=‘ not’) -d or 
t=‘that’]; donec, donicum=dum ne cum, 
Reisig [Corssen dio (time), ni, cum: Ribbeck 
do -neque -cum| ; ‘num from pév reversed’ R. 
and Voss—and this in spite of the form 
etiamnum, and the analogy of the Greek viv 
temporal and vvy enclitic! However the 
strangest notions were and are still enter- 
tained about interrogatives, based on the 
almost inconceivable theory that some one 
at some time invented words to express mere 
interrogation, instead of the fact that they 
used weakened temporal or negative or in- 
ferential particles, to introduce interrogative 
as well as other clauses, when they thought 
fit, the idea of interrogation being given 
originally not by the particle but by the 
tone of voice. 

The moods and tenses take about 70 pp. 
of general and 120 pp. of special explana- 
tions. Here too there is much waste of time 
to both writer and reader in expounding 
and establishing at great length theories 
that are exploded with a few short remarks 
at the end of a long note. The moods are 
treated on the logical basis of Kant, followed 
by Hermann, that modality has three forms 
—actuality, possibility, necessity. The tense- 
origin and temporal meaning of the moods is 
practically ignored. A few specimens of 
details in this part must suffice: e.g. (i) (pp. 
390 sqq.) ‘antequam and prius quam are fol- 
lowed by subj. if main clause is negative, 
otherwise by indicative’; ‘in antequam 
dicam....exponam, dicam is future indie.’ ! (ii) 
consecutive clauses are (i) ideal (¢.e. final) or 
(ii) ‘real’; the subjunctive with the real 
result is explained as due to the fact that 
only when viewed from the stand-point of 
the present (not from that of cause) can an 
occurrence appear real. Ut with verbs = how 
is used to describe something; hence id 
erat tempus ut frumentum haberent ; so addit, 
accedit, verisimile est ut...In ‘ tantum abest ut 
...ut...the first wt “ describes” viz. the point 
of distance, the second the degree of distance.’ 
By starting with a confusion of final and 
consecutive (which are distinct, though often 
combined, ideas), R. fails to see that the first 
ut is strictly final (though it serves as a 
subject to abest): the second is consecutive, 
defining tantum. 

But the most unsatisfactory results of the 
plan adopted may be seen in the treatment 
of the cases of the noun, pp. 507-688, where 
we find it stated in the main text that (i) 
the nominative [not the accusative] is the 
case which expresses simply the bare idea of 
the noun, pp. 512, 514; (ii) the case forms 
generally (p. 508) express ideal relations 
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(esp. eg. predicate and object); (iii) the 
accusative expresses general relation ; (iv) 
the genitive is that ‘woran ein Objekt sich 
als Pradikat befindet’ ; (v) the ablative that 
‘woher eine Wirkung kommt.’ In accor- 
dance with these principles, and by way of 
illustration, we have d«nv érav explained as 
=‘ they stood in a certain relation to silence.’ 
[The use of the accusative only in Greek with 
verbs of seeing, not the genitive also as with 
other verba sentiendi, is amusingly explained 
as due to the freedom of sight, because one 
can shut one’s eyes, but one cannot shut 
one’s ears, nose, etc., p. 515.] The handling 
of the accusative however is happily free 
from the taint of the local theory; and 
difficult questions, like the use of prepositions 
after verbs of motion with names of countries 
and not with names of towns, are treated 
fairly and suggestively (though fancifully, e.g. 
the omission of prepositions with towns is 
said to be due to the curtness and precision 
of Romans in fixing the daily limits of 
military marches, as they would do in 
the case of towns not countries). But the 
treatment of the other cases is much more 
startling. 

Of the dative we read, p. 539, that before 
the ablative was invented the dative, as in 
Greek, was used in an ablative sense, e.g. swm 
rurt: so Tiburi, Anxuri, Karthagini. Cf. 
also p. 265. On this principle the dative in 
occumbere morti is explained as instrumental ; 
in dependent lateri, as local. 

The primary meaning of the genitive being 
with convenient vagueness defined as that 
about which anything is predicated, we find 
that dives opum, dubius animi, dignus est 
huius rei, etc., are all readily and indiscrimi- 
nately to be referred to this central idea. 
Refert and interest (p. 559) with genitives of 
persons offered more difficulty (it is hard to 
see why on this theory); but these too are 
eventually so classed. 

On pp. 570—1 we are told to consider the 
genitive as partitive not only after memini, 
potior, adipiscor, but after aestimare, facere, 
pendere, etc., and in aequi, boni consulere, 
magni wnterest, etc.; so parvi ducere=‘ to 
hold for a part of what is small’: wnius 
assis aestimare, to reckon as worth only a 
part of one as! On page 576 we find a 
genitive of ‘cause’ and ‘means’ set up: to 
this head are referred damnare, accusare 
Jurti, ete. : ‘the crime is the cause of con- 
demnation etc. ; hence the genitive.’ But 
‘the genitive after emere, vendere, etc., is the 
“means.”’ In voti damnatus however voti 
is the cause =‘ because you have wished’ p. 
582. On p. 589 we find a genitive of time 
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set up on the support of crastini die, postridie, 
etc., a castris aberam bidui / 

The secondary meanings of the ablative 
are boldly derived from a supposed primary 
one of source of action; e.g. the ablative of 
place (Athenis habitat) is a ‘cause,’ for ‘ were 
there no Athens a man could not live there’ ; 
so with time, if a thing happens in a certain 
year it is through this year, by its completion, 
that the result is reached! p. 520. So too 
in Balbus doctior Caio we are to see an abla- 
tive of cause, z.e. Balbus is more learned 
through Caius (being unlearned) and viwit 
annis XXX means he completed his life by the 
completion of thirty years ; and in guatriduo 
quo haee gesta sunt we are to see also an 
ablative of ‘means’ to mark the time or the 
distance of time. 

It is hard to see what is gained either in 
the way of doing honour to a distinguished 
scholar or in the way of practical utility by 
reprinting such views, unless indeed it be 
to show as a warning how easily the most 
distinguished scholars can be led on into 
absurdities in support of some pet and 
plausible conjectures or theories, through 
which they see grammatical facts coloured 
so that the theoretically possible becomes 
a practical certainty. Of course these 
errors are generally corrected in the notes, 
or rather supplemented by later errors 
of others, and these in turn by the latest 
views ; but in the absence of paragraphs it 
is not easy to eliminate from a long continu- 
ous note the right view or to distinguish 
readily which are the views of Haase and 
others and which those of the editors ; and 
the process of passing through the various 
stages of belief, only to find one plausible 
creed after another upset, may be good mental 
exercise, but may also lead to a graceless state 
of absolute scepticism about all grammar. 

However it must be admitted that the 
principle adopted, though carried to excess, 
is infinitely preferable to the arbitrary dog- 
matism of older grammarians. We can 
learn even from errors; and it is easier to 
distinguish between right and wrong views 
by contrasting them. The notes and their 
copious references to grammatical treatises 
are very valuable. Reisig himself, though 
repeatedly if not generally wrong, is original 
and suggestive, and, considering the time 
when he wrote, far more sound and sensible 
than might have been expected. 

There are many interesting points that 
deserve fuller and more special notice, but 
these must be reserved for another article. 

J. E. Nixon. 
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HOGUE'S IRREGULAR VERBS OF ATTIC PROSE. 


The Irregular Verbs of Attic Prose, their 
forms, prominent meanings, and im- 
portant compounds; together with lists 
of related words and English deriva- 
tives. By Appison Hocur, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Mississippi. 
Ginn and Co., 1889. 6s. 


Tus curious book, the author of which lays 
no claim to originality, consists of a preface 
(pp. i-ix), a first part on regular verbs (pp. 
3-17), a second part on irregular verbs (pp. 
21-213), and five excellent indexes (pp. 217- 
260). It is somewhat surprising to learn (p. 
viii) that ‘the New Phrynichus’ only came 
into Professor Hogue’s hands several weeks 
before he had finished his work ; and that 
he should have thought himself qualified to 
write on the Attic verb before he had con- 
sulted the most important English treatise 
on the subject. The Professor calls ‘ the 
New Phrynichus’ a valuable book ; yet he 
has only modified his statements ‘in two 
or three places’ in consequence of Mr. 
Rutherford’s teaching; Professor Hogue 
cannot be aware that ‘the New Phrynichus’ 
was reviewed by Professor Gildersleeve in 
the American Journal of Philology Vol. III, 
or he would not have devoted a page to 
reslaying the slain by discussing Mr. 
Rutherford’s erroneous statement about the 
moods of cfu. Every one knows now that 
the moods of «fy. may be future in Oratio 
Obliqua or after words of thinking, and that 
there are a few other cases not of this kind. 
Yet, to prove once more that igvas may be 
future, Professor Hogue quotes from Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon and says that Mr. 
Rutherford’s theory is built on Lys. 22, 11 
(€\evoecGa). No doubt he is also unaware 
that Professor Gildersleeve gave this sorely 
tried éAevoecba the coup de grace in 1882. 
The following forms are the mere blunders 
of copyists, and should not have been given 
as Attic Prose forms: édediecav (p. 65), 
evepyérow &e. as alternatives for einpyérow 
&e. (p. 7), dueLwopevor as alternative for dieLw- 
pevot (p. 102), the uncontracted forms of 
Aovw, Kéxrerpat from xAciw (sic) (p. 123), 
vevnopa from -vew (p. 148), céowopa as al- 
ternative for cérwpa (p. 179), xéxpovopa as 
alternative for xéxpovpa: (p. 127), xéxpurpat 
for xéxpyat (p. 211). The future of véw 


appears as vevooduat (1) and of zvéw as zvev- 
copa Or -odpat, as though it could be doubted 
that vetoouor and zvevcopa are the true 
forms. 


From épvupt the false forms éuwpoo- 


pévos and duopuoxy are given, and for the 
intrans. pluperf. of dwréAAvpe the false dzo- 
AwAy is preferred to the true drwiwAyn. As 
perf. pass of dpvrrw, dpvypat ‘is occasionally 
found’: 7dev is an alternative for 73y. The 
forms of rivw are given as tiow &c., and 
éxruots Survives in place of éxreaoiw. baow 
is merely ‘the less common’ form of $61- 
couo, and the student is positively informed 
(p. 212) that duwodvro is found in Thuc. 2, 
84, nothing being said about Cobet and 
Classen, who rightly read dewfodvro; and 
similarly that the augment of dvéopa is 
‘ very rarely omitted,’ whereas Andoc. 1 $134 
where dvtwvovpnv appears in the MSS. just 
after éwvodvro is by itself fatal to this suppo- 
sition. In spite of what Cobet has written 
(Var. Lect. p. 444), evrpagia is admitted as 
an alternative for evzpayia (p. 166). These 
are some examples—they are not all—which 
go to prove that the works of Cobet have 
not yet come into the hands of Professor 
Hogue, and that he is unaware of any differ- 
ence between true Attic Prose forms and 
the readings of Manuscripts. 

On p. 53 the author apparently draws a 
distinction between Attic Prose forms and 
‘classic’ forms, for he there remarks: ‘ The 
imperf. and aor. augment [of BovAopat] is 
either é8- or #B-. Inscriptions prove that é- 
was the classic form.’ On p. 57 jpovs strikes 
one as an unfamiliar word, till the transla- 
tion ‘ of spring’ comes to the rescue. 

Professor Hogue argues on p. 133 that 
Mr. Rutherford has spoken too strongly 
about the compounds of A€yw. ‘The line is 
not drawn so sharply as is done in “ the New 
Phrynichus” p. 327. Mr. Rutherford there 
says: “ But, except with éxi, dvri, and mpd, 
A€yw was never compounded ; its place was 
taken by dyopedw in the present and im- 
perfect, while -Aéfw and -éAefa completely 
disappeared before -ep and -eirov, and -eAéy- 
Onv and déAcypar” (misprint [Professor 
Hogue reminds us] for -AeAeypar) ‘“ before 
-eppnOnv and -eipnua.” Naturally he intended 
to include dvaréyoua.” If Professor Hogue 
had turned to Cobet, Var. Lect. p. 35, he 
would have found that Mr. Rutherford was 
setting forth the results there given, and, 
rightly or wrongly, by no means intended to 
include daA¢youar. In support of his state- 
ment, Professor Hogue refers to Xenophon, 
and then adds ‘dvrAééw and dvréAefa are 
Attic; see L. and 8. and add Lysias 8, 11, 
dvriAcéew. mpodrcdeypevwv occurs Ar. Vesp. 
886.’ What are these references worth? 
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dvriAéfm appears in Ran. 998, a chorus; 
avredeéa. in Nub. 1040, where there is ob- 
viously some joke intended by the introduc- 
tion of an obsolete form; and if mpodc\ey- 
péevwv is Attic because it appears in one pas- 
sage of the Vespae, then by parity of 
reasoning ~-evxdpecOa and yobyperba are 
Attic, because they appear in the same 
passage of the same play. Then what is 
gained by citing [Lys.] 8, the feeble work of 
some late imitator, as though it were evi- 
dence for Attic forms? All Professor 
Hogue has proved is that forms which occur 
in Xenophon are not necessarily the forms 
which were in general use. 

It is a matter of little consequence how 
Greek names are represented in English. 
But consistency is expected, and no book 
ought to exhibit side by side such forms as 
Phaidros, Phaedo, Naupactos, Perikles, Archi- 
lochos, Oidipous, Peloponnesus, Agesilaos, 
Alcibiades, Krito. Almost all the quotations 
are given without any reference, so that the 
student for whom the book is intended is 
left to decide for himself whether the pas- 
sage referred to is from the Greek Testa- 
ment or from Thucydides. And as the 
forms are, according to the preface, limited 
to the prose writers before Aristotle, the 
constant quotations from the New Testa- 
ment are quite beside the mark. If it was 
necessary to mention Mr. Froude (p. 139), 
the passage referred to (Short Studies, IV. 
p. 440) should have been added. But even 
when references are inserted, Professor 
Hogue darkens counsel by such inversions 
as ‘ Dem. 34, 49 [which is probably spurious]. 
Lys. 10, 24. Andok. 1, 19’ (p. 145). To 
boss the job is not a happy rendering of 
Tov épyov émurarnoa (p. 111). Among the 
‘English’ derivatives, such extraordinary 
words as Sozodont (p. 180), Palindrome 
(p. 194), occur. Something would have 
been gained if Grimm’s law had been illus- 
trated, but, as every teacher and most stu- 
dents can supply any number of these 
‘ derivatives ’ for themselves, the large space 
devoted to them is, in my opinion, entirely 
wasted. 

The author may be glad to have his atten- 
tion drawn to the following misprints: 
exnyayounv: tovs ’AOnvaiovs éryydyovro (p. 
24), npeoxov (p. 41), oi for ot (p. 94), ixrd- 
kpiots (p. 127), xommw (p. 127), pypvgoxw for 
-ppvyoKw (p. 128), dpwyara (p. 148). 

I will now notice a few omissions. Under 
époroya (p. 7), the student is not told the 
interesting and important fact that this verb 
alone in Attic Prose constantly has zapd, 
and now and then ék or mpds, instead of id 





when it occurs in the passive. The genuine 
speeches of the Orators contain at least six- 
teen instances of rapa with the passive of 
époroy® against nine with id. The rarer 
xaracKevy is not distinguished at all from the 
commoner tapackevy (p. 12). On p. 32, the 
fut. of aipw is marked with a long instead of 
doubtful. If it was worth while to enumer- 
ate the forms of 773 found in chap. viii. of 
Xenophon zrepi iwmis (p. 37), the list ought 
to have been made complete; two forms 
there found are omitted. ofa, with fut. 
robécopat, aor. érdbeoa, Which is found thir- 
teen times in the Orators in the phrase 
mobeire dxovcat, is absent. We are led to 
suppose that déoua: merely takes the geni- 
tive: Professor Hogue ought to have in- 
formed the student that if a participle and 
infinitive has to be added to the genitive, 
the participle is bound to be in the accusa- 
tive, not the genitive. Thus, while we may 
say nol é&qv al pydepiav ovvOnxyv 7 017 o a- 
peéevov OF Totnoapéevy yxaipew éav Td 
mpaypa, we are bound to say déouar ipov 
awOykyv Toincapévors (not roncapévov). I 
have not observed that this change from 
gen. to accus. is invariably made with any 
other verb ; but even Lysias, who prefers to 
keep up the gen. or dat., always changes to 
accus. after déoua. No distinction is drawn 
between xaraBoo twés and xataBod twa (p. 
53). Under édéyxw (p. 87) it should have 
been stated that éAyjAeypar and éAndéypyv 
make éAjAeyxrar and éAyAcyxto. Nothing is 
said about the periods at which efpov and 
nipov were respectively used (p. 94); no 
mention is made of the fut. mid. of xdo, 
which is vaguely described as the ‘more 
usual’ form of xaiw; no mention of «dépopuat 
as fut. of xAérrw ; no mention of xoA@pat as 
fut. of coAdfw. The treatment of the fut. of 
the last verb is most unsatisfactory (p. 124), 
since the Professor merely informs the stu- 
dent that ‘xoAdfw is reg., except that Kxodd- 
coat may be used in the same sense as the 
fut. act. xoAdow.’ But the Orators never 
use any form but xoAdow, and Veitch’s list 
of the places where it is found is complete. 
déyw and dvayryvéckw are treated as synony- 
mous in the sense of ‘ to read’ (p. 133), and 
mw and dodidouar in the sense of ‘to 
sell’ (p. 161). Again on the same page 161, 
mornpiov is wrongly printed in the smallest 
type, as Professor Hogue states at p. 21 
that forms in the smallest type are ‘ unattic, 
or merely poetical, or doubtful, or suspicious, 
or something of the sort’ (!) But zorjpiov is 
nothing of the sort. 

Professor Hogue explains on p. 54 that 
éBovddpunv dv means, ‘I could have wished 
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(but did not)’; or ‘I could wish (but do 
not).’ If this explanation holds for éBovaAs- 
pyv av, it must also hold for 76«Aov av, which 
must accordingly mean ‘I could have been 
willing (but am not),’ and so on. But the 
futility of this is at once apparent when we 
try to fit it to Andoc. 1 $136 as mAciorous 
elvar tpiv 7Oedrov dv rowvede olds wep eyo, for 
neither ‘I could be willing, but am not,’ nor 
‘1 could have been willing, but was not’ 
will suit the passage. Of course éBovddunv 
av does not imply that the speaker did not or 
does not wish for something, but merely 
that his wish was, or is, impossible of fulfil- 
ment ; just as when Ovid says ‘Nunc ego 
Triptolemi cuperem consistere curru,’ he 
means, not that he does not wish, but that he 
does wish, but cannot have what he wishes. 
Mr. Rutherford states in the preface to 


SIMCOX’S LANGUAGE OF 


The Language of the New Testament, by the 
late Rev. W. H. Simcox, 1889. Pp. 226. 
2s. 6d. 


THE title of this book reminds us of the 
melancholy loss which Greek criticism has 
sustained in the death of a ripe scholar, who 
has often contributed to the elucidation of 
passages in the New Testament. He died 
before putting the finishing touch to this 
volume. Unfortunately completeness of 
execution is essential to the practical utility 
of a work like this, which confines itself to 
the grammatical aspect of the language. 
For the grammar of the Greek Testament 
has been so thoroughly investigated by 
Winer, and his work has been so ably sup- 
plemented by Moulton in his English edi- 
tions, that there is no room for an original 
handbook, even by a competent scholar, who 
takes up the subject év zapépyw. The stu- 
dent requires for his assistance a thorough 
systematic treatment of the whole language, 
not mere notes of deviation’ from classical 
usage: he wants orderly arrangement, 
abundant illustration, and copious indices of 
the subject-matter, which may enable him 
to lay his hand at once on any peculiar form 
or construction. Now this handbook has 
only a scanty table of contents, and no index 
except a bare list of quotations, imperfectly 
revised, It contains, however, some excel- 
lent materials, accumulated with painstaking 
industry, for determining the alteration of 


The New Phrynichus that his study of the 
Greek verb was ‘long and exacting.’ It 
would have been well if: Professor Hogue had 
discovered that study of the subject was 
necessary, ‘a long and exacting study,’ 
before he took up his pen to write on a mat- 
ter which has taxed the industry, the acu- 
men, and the vigour of Cobet, of Veitch, and 
of Rutherford. English students are rapidly 
growing accustomed to look for good school 
books from American scholars; the series 
published by Messrs. Ginn is rightly being 
received with favour in this country ; and 
teachers of Greek have long required a sound 
treatise on the Attic verb in a handy form. 
It is a matter for regret that Professor 
Hogue has missed his opportunity. 


E. C. Marcnant. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


the Greek language between the days of 
Euripides Demosthenes and Plato, and 
those of the Apostles. 

The language of the Greek Testament is 
well described in the introductory chapters 
as the joint product of Hellenic culture and 
Hebrew thought. Greek and Jew had by 
that time become cosmopolitan: and both 
contributed their share towards transform- 
ing the Attic Greek, which had been the 
peculiar treasure of a refined and intellectual 
class, into a world-wide popular organ, cap- 
able of stirring the heart as well as satisfy- 
ing the intellect, and adapted to the needs 
of the prophet and preacher as well as the 
poet or philosopher. The author forms a 
low estimate of this altered tongue, chiefly 
because he judges it by its fidelity to the 
classic mould, which he takes as the standard 
of perfection, and not by its own inherent 
power or flexibility. Every departure from 
the model is in his eyes an ‘irregularity’ 
due to ‘the laxity of a decaying language.’ 
I differ from this opinion: I cannot read 
the simple, earnest, pathetic narratives of 
the Gospels and Acts, or the impassioned 
appeals of Paul to the hearts and consciences 
of his children in Christ, without recognizing 
that the language has gained as well as 
lost. It is a popular language, and lacks 
the transparent clearness and perfect finish 
of the Attic tongue: but it is matter for 
thankfulness that it had grown on the 
lips of Hebrew teachers into so wonderful 














an instrument for expressing the universal 
heart of mankind. ‘This volume enables us 
to follow in detail this progressive change in 
the Greek language. I proceed to treat its 
contents from this point of view, finding 
here its chief interest for the scholar. 

In pp. 45-47 are noticed several exceptional 
constructions, which illustrate a new usage 
of the article. In Matt. i. 2-16 it accentu- 
ates the accusative in each clause; and 
rightly so; for Abraham begat other 
children besides Isaac: but the evangelist 
singles out the one line of promise, with a 
view to tracing the pedigree of Christ. Here 
then is seen the application of a new princi- 
ple, regulating the use of the article before 
proper names: it accentuates them wher- 
ever transition of subject, antithesis, or per- 
spicuity, calls for special emphasis. The 
same principle determines the peculiar form 
of the Hellenistic vocative (p. 76): it is but 
the utterance of a designation, accentuated 
for the purpose of personal appeal by a pre- 
fixed article. The classical rule on the 
other hand of introducing persons and places 
for the first time without an article, as 
unknown, is quite inappropriate in the N.T., 
which deais habitually with well-known 
names, either Hebrew or Christian. 

The position of the prepositional clause 
éx tT. ovpavod in John vi. 32 after rov dprov 
is by no means exceptional, as may be seen 
in Winer, and as any Greek scholar may 
observe for himself: only instances like +. 
ypappareis ev ‘lepovoadnp (Acts iv.5), which 
have been overlooked by translators, need 
special comment. Evidently the periodic 
structure, which requires that the substan- 
tive should wind up its descriptive clauses, 
as a German verb does its sentence, is giving 
way in the New Testament to a more 
natural order. 

In John xii. 9 it is by no means ‘ impos- 
sible’ to distinguish 6 6yAos woAvs from 6 
modvs dxAos: the multitude is contrasted with 
the high priests of v. 10, and it is added 
that it was numerous: vodvs is nearly equi- 
valent to roAis av. 

If John viii. 44 be translated he is a 
liar, yea the father thereof, the article with 
the predicate adds great force, since it 
designates the devil as the one exclusive 
father of lies (or liars), and so justifies the 
previous reproach, ipeis ex rod watpds Tod 
duaBdArov éoré. Again the omission of rod 
before zarpds, suggested as an improvement, 
would really destroy the irony, which turns 
on the identification of their father, not with 
Abraham (as they contended), but with the 
devil. It is strange (as Winer argues) that 
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anybody should reckon the apposition of r. 
daBoArov with +r. ratpds so impossible as to 
resort to the intolerable translation, Ye are of 
the father of the devil. 

Changes like these evince an altered 
syntax rather than laxity: the article has 
not lost its force, but gained new signifi- 
cance. The application of xv’pios (the Greek 
equivalent to the name Jehovah) without an 
article as a title to Christ in Phil. ii, 11, 
and iii. 20, and to the Holy Spirit in 2 Cor. 
iii, 18, is an important evidence of theologi- 
cal sentiment in apostolic times (p. 49). In 
like manner the distinction between law in 
the abstract (vduos) and the law of Moses 
(6 vouos), or between faith as a motive prin- 
ciple (iors) and the faith in Christ (4 
miotis), is not the less real because it needs 
good grammarians to apply it correctly 
(p. 50). 

The language has lost a little of its scien- 
tific precision : the use of the optative as a 
past subjunctive has become obsolete (p. 
107): the elaborate structure of subordinate 
clauses in classical Greek is impaired : indica- 
tives in final clauses after iva, or in relative 
clauses after drav, present changes of con- 
struction (pp. 108-110): linguistic decay is 
apparent in the assimilation of irregular 
forms of inflexion to common types (pp. 33- 
39), in the extinction of dual forms (pp. 31, 
70). But its vitality as a popular lan- 
guage is exhibited in the extended use of the 
substantival infinitive by aid of the article 
in the oblique cases (pp. 118-120) and of 
the infinitive mood and participial construc- 
tions (pp. 128-135). Beside some decay of 
formal rules is seen a struggle to grasp 
principles of structure: subject-clauses are 
appended in the nominative, by a sort of 
irregular apposition (compare pp. 77-78 and 
Acts xv. 23 ypdwavres), just as object-clauses 
still are in the accusative (compare r. 
Noytxnv Aatpeiav, Rom. xii. 1). With the 
latter I class Rom. viii. 3 and 2 Cor. vi. 13 
(described in p. 78 as an extension of the 
cognate acc.): the passage from Rom. fusesinto 
a single thought the powerlessness of the 
Law to save, and the power of God through 
Christ : what the Law could not do, God did 
—He sent... Such constructions are emi- 
nently Thucydidean, and the parallelism of 
language between the two authors is worthy 
of attention. 

The analytical tendency of N.T. language 
is illustrated in the freer expression of per- 
scnal pronouns as subject and object (pp. 
53-56), in the redundancy of demonstratives 
(pp. 57-62), in the extended use of preposi- 
tions after adjectives and verbs (pp. 92, 93, 
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136-158), and in the resolution of finite 
verbs into combinations of the verb ciyé 
with participles (pp. 130-135). 

Even the minutiae of grammar pave the 
way for higher exegesis. The abundance of 
present forms in the gospels, illustrated by 
the repetition of Aéye 113 times in the 
fourth gospel (pp. 98, 99), suggests that the 
life of Christ is regarded as present living 
truth, not as mere history. The description 
of things future as already present testifies 
faith in the promises of God, and confidence 
in the fixedness of His eternal laws (pp. 100, 
101). 

His theory of a declining language tempts 
the author at times to suspect Latinisms 
and modern Greek corruptions where sound 
criticism may well hesitate. We have no 
right to assert that relative forms are con- 
founded with interrogative in Mark ii. 16, ix. 
11, 28, Matt. xxvi. 50 (p. 68): the Revised 
Version well renders or as the simple that 
and 6 as the relative pronoun. éru has in fact 
lost the force even of an indirect interrogative 
in the New Testament (for even in Actsix. 6it 
may well be a relative), the direct interroga- 
tive ri having taken its place. Because Latin 
has but one form for perfect and aorist, and 
for the prepositions in and into, it does not 
follow that the New Testament confounds 
them: the peculiar use of the perfect in 
Heb. ii. 14, xi. 17, 28 is best explained as a 
reference to written records existing in 
scripture. The aorists quoted from the 
epistles of Paul are all genuine aorists, 
illustrative of the tendency of Greek towards 
narrative tenses, and of English towards 
perfect, in the language of a historical reli- 
gion which admits of either. It is obvious 
that Adlapos dréOavey in John xi. 14 may 
mean Lazarus died, .e. of the illness which 
was reported to us (pp. 104-106). There is 
no occasion to depart from the original 
meaning of ades, suffer or let alone in Matt. 
viii. 22, xxvii. 49, because it has passed in 
modern Greek into a mere auxiliary. cis 
and év may be ‘etymologically connected,’ 
but their case-governmeut keeps them dis- 
tinct. Confusion of the two in an Italian 
Greek of the second century does not imply 
confusion in the Greek Testament : «is does 
very rarely follow a verb of rest and éva 
verb of motion, but always with a pregnant 
force which adds a new conception to the 
verb: dv eis 7. xoAmov differs from év 7. kdAmw 
in John i. 18, and éfpAdev év . . "lovdaia from 
efpAGev eis in Luke vii, 17. eis is quite in 
place after a verb expressive of change and 
motion like yiver6a. In Acts xix. 22, «is 7. 
’"Aciav may well mean that Paul waited to 
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visit the province of Asia, and eis Kavrapiav 
in Acts xxv. 4 that he had been sent to 
Caesarea and was in safe custody there (pp. 
142-144). 

In like manner accusatives with é7i retain 
their force, and éri riv avpiov does not mean 
on the morrow as a point of time either in 
Luke x. 35, where it denotes provision for 
the morrow, or in Acts iv. 5, where it relates 
the gathering of the council by the morrow, 
i.e. against its coming (p. 147). 

The author does not do justice to the real 
character of the aorist participle, as neither 
past present nor future, but borrowing its 
time from its position and context; or he 
would not have gone out of his way to con- 
demn the Revised Version for translating 
it by the narrative participle (-ing) which 
is its most exact equivalent in English. 
Though it would be hypercritical in many pas- 
sages to object to translating it by a perfect 
participle, it is not true, as stated in p. 124, 
that peravonoavras in 2 Cor. xii. 21 means 
literally having repented: it expresses the 
fact that they repented not, when warned. 
So viv 8 éAenOévres in 1 Pet. ii, 10 denotes 
that they did in these days obtain mercy 
(pp. 123-125). 

Nor does he frankly admit the altered 
force of participial clauses connected with 
a finite verb. When placed after a 
verb, they do sometimes describe action 
which follows the verbal action in 
time or thought, instead of preceding it. 
Heb. ix. 12 is a still stronger example of 
this than even Phil. ii. 7, for Christ’s 
obtaining eternal redemption for us followed 
as a result upon his entrance into the holy 
place (p. 125). On the other hand domaca- 
pevot in Acts xxv. 13 is best understood by 
observing the full force of xaryvrncav: 
Agrippa and Bernice did not arrive at 
Caesarea only, but stayed there also after 
saluting Festus (p. 126). 

It is correctly stated that wy is used in 
reference to time past as if it were a narra- 
tive participle, when coupled with adverbs 
like zoré or mporepov (p. 128), but it is im- 
possible that it can witheut any such addi- 
tion denote time past in contrast to time 
present: the translation of John ix. 25, 
whereas I was blind, now I see, appears tome 
undoubtedly wrong ; apt: means lately when 
joined to an aorist participle, and the mean- 
ing is, whereas I was lately blind, J see. 

The influence of Hebrew upon the lan- 
guage of the Greek Testament was un- 
doubtedly very important, but is handled 
too slightly in this volume for criticism. 
Oneinteresting example is noted in p. 115, viz. 
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the prohibitive force, Thow shalt not, acquired 
by the Greek future with negatives from the 
Hebrew commandments (Ex. xx. 13-17). It 
should however have been more distinctly 
stated that the future also acquires an im- 
perative force: Thow shalt love the Lord thy 
God, Thow shalt love thy neighbour (Matt. 
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xxii. 37, 39). The Hebraistic element is of 
value as differentiating the language of the 
N.T. from that of the Greek fathers, and 
fixing the date of its composition before the 
decay of Hebrew language and literature in 
the Christian church. 

F, RENDALL. 


DELBRUCK’S DIE INDOGERMANISCHEN VERWANDTSCHAFTSNAMEN. 


Die Indogermanischen Verwandtschaftsnamen. 
Ein Beitrag zur vergleichenden Alter- 
thumskunde. Von BertHoip De.srick. 
Leipzig: 8. Hirzel. 1889. pp. 228. Mk. 8. 


Tus work is a most significant contribu- 
tion of philology to anthropology. It deals 
with the history of the primitive family or- 
ganization, and limits itself to an attempted 
reconstruction of the conditions existing in 
the Aryan family just prior to the so-called 
dispersion of the Aryan race. 

The recent investigations into the rise and 
development of the institutions of the family, 
which have attracted so much attention, nota- 
bly among students of historical ethics, have 
been exclusively in the hands of anthropo-- 
logists pure and simple. Bachofen’s Mutter- 
recht (1861), Me Lennan’s Primitive Mar- 
riage (1865), Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization 
and the Primitive Condition of Man (1870), 
Morgan’s System of Consanguinity (1871) and 
Starcke’s Primitive Familie in threr Entste- 
hung und Entwickelung (1888), are perhaps 
the best known works of this kind. The 
method pursued by all these authors is in 
substance this: to note all the various con- 
ditions among existing peoples of the most 
various degrees of civilization, and to ar- 
range these into a historical series, with sex- 
ual promiscuity as a presumptive starting- 
point for the whole. Little or no attention 
is paid to the possibility that among differ- 
ent races the family-system may have had 
a different history. The method has no 
claim to the title comparative, but may rather 
be denominated the confusative. It is what 
the linguistic method of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt was to that of Bopp. It may 
suggest and illustrate a possible sequence ; it 
cannot demonstrate one. An admirable 
example on the other hand of the strict 
application of the comparative method to the 
study of primitive institutions we have in 
the recent book of Professor Leist on the 
primitive law of the Aryan clan (Alt-arisches 
Jus Gentium, 1889). 





The most widely accepted result of the 
application of the anthropologist’s confusa- 
tive method is that which places between the 
hypothetic original stage of sexual promis- 
cuity and the final stage of civilized mono- 
gamy a stage, among others, wherein kinship 
was recognized through femalesalone. That 
conditions have existed and do now exist 
corresponding to this stage is indubitable. 
That it may have existed as a stage prior to 
the essential monogamy which we find estab- 
lished among all the Aryan people at the 
dawn of their separate histories is possible, 
but it is not necessary. It must be proven 
and proven for the Aryan family by itself. 

It is to settle this as well as other less 
disputed points that Delbriick approaches 
the whole subject. He essays to bring to 
bear upon it the whole strength of the 
material of language. He proceeds soberly 
and cautiously. He turns his back reso- 
lutely from the start upon all the fair Aryan 
idyls sung by Miiller, Curtius, and Fick, 
upon all those ‘own dear’ svasaras leaning 
on the helpful arm of ‘supporting’ bhrdatar- 
as, or as dutiful dhughtaras carrying the 
milk-pail for ‘ protecting’ pataras and 
‘wise-ordering’ mdtaras. Not so much the 
primitive etymology of the oldest names of 
relationship is sought, for this is always un- 
certain, being in the nature of the case 
essentially beyond the reach of the truly 
comparative method, as, first of all, the fact 
of their existence. Let us illustrate by one 
or two cases the value of such determina- 
tion. The absence in primitive Aryan of a 
word like Latin conjuges to denote the hus- 
band and wife as a pair joins with many 
other considerations to indicate that ‘ the re- 
lation of the husband to the wife and that of 
the wife to the husband were to the ancient 
mind things so different that one never 
thought of denoting husband and wife by 
the use of one term.’ The existence of a 
word for widow coupled with the absence of 
any word for widower is in the light of 
ancient Indian usage significant of that 
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primitive Aryan usage whereby the second 
marriage of the wife, but not that of the 
husband, was precluded. To the same con- 
clusion point the probable existence of a 
word for step-mother (Gr. pytpud and Arme- 
nian mauru) and the absence of any word 
for step-father. 

It is furthermore demonstrated that only 
the wife, and not the husband, enjoyed the 
advantage of distinctive names for the 
brother-in-law (8anp, levir), the sister-in-law 
(yaAdws, glos) the father-in-law (éxupds, socer) 
und even the mother-in law (éxvpa, socrus). 
The children had a distinctive name for the 
paternal uncle, but none for the maternal 
uncle as separate from that of the maternal 
grandfather. The relationships to the fam- 
ily of the wife are everywhere vague and 
remote ; if recognized, they are summarized 
(‘friends,’ ‘allies’), not distinguished. The 
theory of the ‘Mutterrecht’ finds no com- 
fort. Even the pre-eminence given to the 
maternal uncle among the Hindoos is shown 
to be a matter of the later usage only, while 
in the older usage the paternal uncle is pre- 
ferredin honour. No explanation is however 
offered of Tacitus’s report that among the 
ancient Germans the avunculus ranked with 
the father in honour (Germ. ch. xx). Cer- 
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tainly this must have been a special and 
secondary development. 

But of even more importance than this 
determination of the existence or non-exist- 
ence of primitive terms is the determination, 
by comparison of terms present in the dif- 
ferent languages, of the existence of primitive, 
discriminations between the different grades 
of relationship. Here Delbriick has exhibit- 
ed much good judgment and much good 
learning, but to illustrate would carry us too 
far. We can barely add one chief result of 
the whole investigation which includes also 
an important chapter on the antiquities of 
the Hindoo family system. It proves that 
the primitive Aryan family was monogamous 
in the sense that one wife, as the mistress of 
the house and the priestess at the household 
altar, stood distinctly apart from the other 
wives or concubines, Fidelity was exacted 
of the wife, though not strictly of the hus- 
band. To the children the kinship through 
the father was much more important than 
that through the mother, but the relations 
to the mother-family were those of friend- 
ship rather than of hostility. 

Bens. Ip—E WHEELER. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 





SOLTAU ON THE PUNIC WORDS IN PLAUTUS. 


Zur LErklérung der in Punischer Sprache- 
gehaltenen Reden des Karthaginiensers 
Hanno im 5. Akt der Koméidie Poenulus 
von Plautus: von Friepricn Sovrau. 
Berlin 1889. Calvary. 1 Mk. 20. 


ALTHOUGH the relics of the ancient language 
of Carthage are miserably scanty, and fresh 
finds of inscriptions, owing to their uniform 
character, rarely add much to our knowledge 
of it, scholars have for centuries felt practi- 
cally certain of its affinities, of the general 
principles of its grammar, and of a consider- 
able portion of its vocabulary. As a 
Carthaginian is introduced speaking his own 
language in the Poenulus of Plautus, it has 
been very generally agreed that that lan- 
guage must be Carthaginian (i.e. Phoenician), 
or none; and the most eminent Semitists 
have been at pains to restore and interpret 
the ‘Punica’ of Plautus. The result of 
their labours, as it appears in Schrider’s 
Phinizische Sprache (1869), ison the whole 





highly satisfactory, and bears all the marks 
of a true restoration.. The words restored 
differ slightly from the MS. tradition ; their 
meaning agrees very closely with the cor- 
responding Latin texts; and they are for 
the most part familiar words, which occur 
either in other Phoenician documents, or in 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament. In the 
same year in which Schréder’s book appeared, 
two other famous Semitists published mono- 
graphs on the ‘Punica’ of Plautus, Ad. Neu- 
bauer in the Journal of Philology, and Jos. 
Derenbourg in the Journal Asiatique; and 
the former of these at least offers some 
felicitous suggestions with which Schréder’s 
account may be supplemented. That there 
is still room for discovery in these texts on 
the lines of these scholars is perhaps agreed ; 
but a new interpretation which sets aside all 
their labours must naturally be received 
with surprise and suspicion. Such however 
is the work of F. Soltau, the appearance of 
which in the Berliner Studien gives it a 
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right to be noticed in these columns: and 
a very short notice will show that the sus- 
picion as well as the surprise is justified. 

According to Mr. Soltau Phoenician is 
Scythian, and Scythian is Irish; Irish is 
therefore the language of Hanno in the 
Poenulus. This is not his own discovery, but 
that of the Irishman O’Connor, who, we are 
told, gave it the world in his ‘Chronicles 
of Eri, London 1822.’ Mr. Soltau might 
have learned from Gesenius that O’Connor 
was anticipated by others, whose theories 
are very rightly dismissed by Gesenius as 
‘somnia.’ It appears, however, that the 
language of Hanno according to the MSS. 
is no more Irish than English : and to reduce 
it to the former O'Connor has to rewrite it ; 
and when interpreted it is found to bear no 
particular relation to the authentic Latin 
translation. Thus the theory of O’Connor 
and his follower breaks down hopelessly 
when tried by the first two of the three 
canons suggested above. The reader shall 
have two specimens. The first line of 
Hanno’s speech (in the later recension) 
appears as follows in the MSS. 


ythalonim ualonuthsicorathisymacomsyth. 


These words are all familiar Phoenician or 
Hebrew words, and are rendered by Schroder 
as they stand, ‘The gods and goddesses of this 
place whom I meet,’ which corresponds 
very closely with the Latin version deos 
deasque qui hane urbem colunt. O’Connor 
rewrites the line as 


an tath al a nim uaillonnac socruidd se me 
com sit, 


and renders it ‘Oh mighty splendour of the 
land, renowned, powerful ; let him quiet me 
with repose,’ which is improved by Soltau 
into ‘Grossmichtiger Glanz dieses Landes, 
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o! Erhabener, Achtung gebietender! Moge 
er mich sicher leiten und mir Ruhe geben!’ 
In the next scene Milphio the slave is told 
to inform Hanno in Punic that he and his 
master are not physicians; this he does in 
the words rufe ennuco istam, which with 
scarcely any alteration can be rendered as 
Hebrew ‘there is no physician here, good 
sir.’ Mr. Soltau’s version runs ‘Zu einer 
Verdrehung, hérst Du, ist hier keine Veran- 
lassung,’ ‘there is no occasion here for any 
distortion, let me tell you,’ a saying which 
Mr. Soltau might well take to heart. 
Whether the words restored by O’Connor 
are Irish or Scythian, I will not undertake 
to say; whatever language may boast of 
them must possess a very enviable concise- 
ness. That they are not Phoenician may be 
asserted with confidence, if only on the 
authority of the great Eshmunazar inscrip- 
tion, which contains the word alonim ‘ gods,’ 
with which Hanno’s speech commences (and 
which puzzled the earlier critics), and further 
shows that Plautus’ transliteration of the 
objective particle by yth is quite accurate. 
When therefore Mr. Soltau asserts that 
Movers did not know Phoenician, but 
O’Connor did, this statement is about as 
true or, if preferred, as perverse as the 
remark that Movers’ restoration is conjectu- 
ral, but O’Connor’s certain. A considerable 
portion of the Punic of Plautus was inter- 
preted with certainty two centuries ago by 
Bochart; and if O’Connor’s work was 
neglected by scholars, Mr. Soltau’s rechauffé 
of it seems to show that those scholars lost 
very little. Perhaps however, his essay is 
not intended to be serious ; but whether it 
be serious or a jest, the editors of the Ber- 
liner Studien would seem to be badly in want 
of copy. 
D. 8. MareotiouTH. 


NEW EDITION OF HERMANN’S GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 


K. F. Hermann’s Lehrbuch der griechischen 
Antiquitdten. Erster Band. Staatsalter- 
thiimer. Sechste, vermehrte und ver- 
besserte Auflage. Umgearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von VIKTOR THUMSER. 
Erste Abtheilung. Freiburg i. B. 1889. 
J.C. B Mohr. xviii. 272. 6 M. 


Proressor THUMSER confesses in his preface 
that he engaged with some misgivings to 





re-edit the first volume of Hermann’s 
Handbook. He admits that he is not 
satisfied with the arrangement of the matter, 
which evoked a protest from G. F. Schoemann 
fifty years ago. Hermann’s defence was 
that the subject was treated ‘from the stand- 
point of history.’ The principle was sound 
but the application clumsy. Hermann’s 
account of Sparta will serve as an example : 
after describing the position of the kings, of 
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the council and of the assembly, the peculi- 
arities of the ‘Lycurgean’ dywyy and the 
military organisation, he devoted forty pages 
to tracing the external history of Sparta 
down to the victories of Epaminondas before 
attempting to expound the powers of the 
Ephors. Professor Thumser has not been 
able to correct this obvious defect. In this 
instalment which treats of the first forms of 
political union in Greece, and then proceeds 
to the history of the Dorian migration, of 
Sparta and, so far as it can be written, of the 
Dorian cities in Crete, the chapters and 
sections are arranged and numbered as in 
the last edition (1875). A slight improve- 
ment is promised in the next two parts : the 
analysis and history of the Athenian state 
is to follow immediately in the second part 
instead of being separated from the descrip- 
tion of Sparta by a general sketch of the 
movement of constitutional changes in Greece 
and a review of the Greek colonies. The 
explanation of this conservatism is probably 
to be found in the wish of the publishers 
that ‘the book should remain Hermann’s 
book.’ With this condition no bold and 
decisive treatment was possible. The editor's 
work as defined in the preface was first to 
cancel views that have become untenable, 
secondly to make such additions as have 
been rendered necessary by increased know- 
ledge of ancient authorities (especially in- 
scriptions) and by the fertility of modern 
criticism. A third and more onerous task 
might have been added, to retain in making 
such changes as much as possible of the 
old book. In examining how Prof. Thumser 
has discharged so difficult an office I will 
begin with the notes in which it was easier 
to make excisions or alterations. 

The notes, as in the new editions of the 
‘Rechtsalterthiimer’ and ‘ Privatalter- 
thiimer,’ have been placed at the foot of the 
page and lightened by the transference of 
the larger bibliographical catalogues to a 
place at the beginning or end of the section 
to which they apply. Both changes are for 
the better. Further a comparison with the 
edition of 1875, brought out by Stark and 
Bahr, reveals a multitude of alterations 
which are evidence of the editor’s patience, 
industry and devotion. Notes are incor- 
porated in the text, sometimes a quotation 
is expanded, sometimes a reference is sub- 
stituted for citation in full, or is changed to 
suit a new edition, small inaccuracies are 
silently corrected, e.g. p. 78. n. 5., érayyéA- 
Aovres Aesch. 2. 133 replaces dayyéAAovres 
which stood in the last edition, instead of an 
imperfect discussion a reference is given to a 
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more detailed treatment, e.g. p. 89. n. 6 to 
Biirgel, die pyliisch-delphische Amphik- 
tyonie, for a criticism of the list in Diodorus 
(xvi. 29) of the peoples who on the one side 
supported the Amphictyonic decree in 355 
B.c., on the other declared for the Phocians. 
All who have wasted time in hunting for 
passages in Aristotle with no clue but 
chapters and sections which defy identifica- 
tion will appreciate the editor’s forethought 
in adding the pages of the Berlin edition 
when Aristotle is cited. Similar considera- 
tion is shown in the treatment of the in- 
scriptions : references to the great collections 
or the periodical literature are supplemented, 
where it is possible, by quotation of books 
more likely to be within the reach of the 
ordinary scholar, Dittenberger, Cauer, Rohl, 
etc. All these changes have cost no little 
labour and deserve praise. 

For the defects that remain the editor 
probably ought not to bear the sole re- 
sponsibility ; at least the conjecture that he 
was bound to retain verbatim as much as 
possible of the old material affords the 
simplest explanation of the inconvenient 
form of some of the notes. Hermann first 
published this part of his Handbook in 1831 
and new editions appeared in 1836, 1840, 
1855, 1875. Now as one of Hermann’s 
principles was to supply as far as possible a 
complete collection of bibliographical notices, 
and as the book has been growing by suc- 
cessive accretions ever since 1831, the edition 
of 1875 already contained a large body of 
useless references, useless because the books 
referred to had become hard to get and not 
worth getting. The state of affairs is far 
worse in the present edition, for Prof. 
Thumser has sought to add to the accumul- 
ated mass a bibliography of the literature 
since 1875. He has not merely recorded the 
numerous dissertations, programmes, articles, 
‘Berichte,’ etc. ; every section is also furn- 
ished with an apparatus of precise references 
to the other handbooks, Schoemann, Gilbert, 
Busolt, and to the historians of Greece, 
Thirlwall, Grote, Curtius, Hertzberg, 
Duncker, Busolt, Holm, etc. Whether the 
labour spent in constructing this elaborate 
system of references is adequately compen- 
sated by the advantages secured is a question 
for the consideration of the editor. Still 
those who use the book may be saved some 
trouble. But what defence is there for a 
reference cast in so general form as this on 
p. 44% ‘KEinzelnes findet sich in den 
griechischen Zeitschriften, in The Academy, 
Journal of hellen. studies, Transaction (sic) 
of the Cambridge (sic), Revue arch., Revue 

















de géographie, Bull. de corr. hell., Journal 
des Savants, Acad. des inscr. et des belles 
lettres, instr. publ., Revue des deux Mondes, 
Bull. de l’inst. génév., in den Monatsber. der 
Berl. Akad., Hermes, Mitteil. des deutsch. 
arch. Inst., Deutsche Rundschau, D. R. f. 
Geographie, Ausland, Unsere Zeit, Augsb. 
allg. Zeit., Im neuen Reich, Westermanns 
Monatshefte. Berl. phil. Wochenschr., Z. der 
Gesellsch. f. Erdkunde in Berlin.’ This 
capricious catalogue is enough to convict the 
editor of a lack of judgment and makes it 
unnecessary to multiply examples of irrele- 
vant and incongruous references. Prof. 
Thumser often frankly admits that ‘he was 
not able to see’ this or that work and the 
value of a book cannot be divined from its 
title. 

The editor’s labours conducted in this 
catholic spirit have produced very extensive 
collections, which in general have been 
appended at the end of the old notes. This 
was undoubtedly the simplest method if the 
editor was not authorised to recast com- 
pletely the contents of the last edition ; the 
attempt to interweave the new and old which 
has occasionally been tried must have been 
tedious and difficult and is apt to end in 
breaking the continuity and introducing a 
confusing complexity of brackets. But the 
result is not commendable from the point of 
view of art or of utility. A critical eye 
sometimes detects expressions which are 
irrational survivals from previous editions, 
as eg. the use of ‘neuerdings’ p. 34. n. 3, 
and a practical reader is irritated by the 
antiquated references. The knife has been 
very timidly used. It is something to be no 
longer solemnly referred to ‘ Nic. Sienicii 
liber de rep. s. politia Spartae, Dantisci, 
1606.4,’ but so much has been left that a note 
sometimes contains a list of books beginning 
at the close of the last century and ending 
only in 1888. Why preserve curiosities like 
these ? ‘ Vermutungen iiber einen Urstamm, 
der noch vor der physischen Trennung beider 
Weltteile (Diod. Sic. V. 47, Orph. Argon. 
1279, vgl. Wachsmuth I. S. 8 und A. v. 
Humboldt, Kosmos II. 8. 153 f., 405 f. A. 
14.) die Kinwohner von Illyrien, Thracien, 
Griechenland und Kleinasien umfasst habe, 
s. bei Plass, Urgeschichte I. 8. 12-41’ (p. 37. 
n. 3). ‘ Mehr bei de la Nanuze, sur les peuples 
qui s’¢tablirent en Epire avant la derniére 
guerre de Troye, in M. de I’ Ac. d. Inscr. 
VII. 8. 151. ff.’ (p. 106. n. 4.) These notes 
were justifiable in the early part of the 
century, now they are only the dust and 
rubbish of learning. A manual is not 
meant to be a storehouse of extinct theories 
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and exploded methods. How much better 
if the editor had ruthlessly excised worthless 
combinations of an uncritical age and 
utilised the space gained, e.g. to comment on 
peragi BaBixas te kat Kvaxidvos of the 
‘rhetra’ in Plut. Zyc. 6 instead of giving 
references to St. John’s Hellenes, Curtius’ 
Peloponnese, Bursian’s Geography, Gilbert’s 
altspartanische Geschichte ! 

This increase of the notes has of course 
been accompanied by considerable alterations 
in the text. An outline of the principal 
changes will give a notion of the editor's 
attitude. The remarks (§ 4 p. 24 sgq.) on 
Egyptian and Phoenician influence on pre- 
historic Greece have been modified in view 
of recent excavations. The Pelasgians (§ 6 
p. 36 sqq.) are defined as a separate and 
settled people, distinct from the Hellenes, 
probably belonging to the Illyrian stock, and 
are apparently regarded as the owners of 
the treasures of Mycenae, Tiryns, Orcho- 
menus, etc. In this matter Prof. Thumser is 
on the wrong lines. The common-sense plan, 
adopted e.g. by Holm, is to present to the 
reader the ancient evidence arranged and 
classified, and the result of this method 
in the case of the Pelasgians is (I 
think) to show that there is no clear, uniform 
and trustworthy tradition. The marvellous 
collection of conjectures on p. 44 ‘exhausting,’ 
the editor remarks, ‘almost all possibilities’ 
is enough in itself to prove that there is no 
material for determining the habits and na- 
tionality of the Pelasgians. In connexion 
with the Pelasgians I venture to point out 
what seems an oversight in the revision of 
the text : surely the words on p. 59 ‘die... 
iiber die patriarchalischen Zustinde des 
Pelasgerthums hinausgeschobenen krieger- 
ischen Teile der Nation’ taken with the 
quotation from Thirlwall in the note are 
only applicable to Hermann’s explanation of 
the Pelasgians but not to the view proposed 
by Prof. Thumser. The other shadowy 
peoples of early Greece, Leleges, Carians, 
Thracians, etc. are also discussed at greater 
length and with a rather different result (§ 7 
p. 50 sgq.). Considerable additions have 
been made to the account of the Homeric 
state (§ 8) and of the Delian and Delphian 
Amphictyonies (§§ 12. 13. 14): excavations 
at Delos have provided plentiful matter for 
discussion and conjecture. On the other 
hand it is a surprise to find Hermann’s 
section on ‘ Patriarchal Forms’ (§ 5) reprinted 
almost word for word. English readers will 
not now accept without question utterances 
like these: ‘ Die patriarchalische Monarchie 
des Familienhauptes ist die urspriinglichste 
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Regierungsform’ (p. 30), ‘ Die gottesdienst- 
lichen Verrichtungen der Konige ... sind 
Nachklinge einer Zeit wo hausviterliche und 
obrigkeitliche Gewalt zusammenfiel’ (p. 31). 
Prof. Thumser does not seem to be acquainted 
with English criticism of the ‘ Patriarchal 
Theory.’ He observes p. 29. n. 3. ad fin. 
that Meyer’s objections (Gesch. d. Altert I. 
2.) to the theory ‘which makes the family 
precede the state historically and logically ’ 
‘cannot convince, but the effect of this 
judgment is weakened by the remark on p. 
28. n. 2: ‘ Post, die Anfinge des Staats- und 
Rechtslebens, Oldenburg 1878, war nicht 
zuginglich.’ Dr. Post, who is a rapid writer, 
has himself characterised this book in 
the preface to a later work (Die Grundlagen 
des Rechts 1884. p. vii.), but the collections 
of facts it contains would have served to 
reveal to Prof. Thumser the wider prospect 
presented by Anthropology. 

In the second division of the book, 7.e. the 
history of the Dorians, particularly the 
Lacedaemonians, Hermann’s description of 
the Dorian migrations, of the condition of 
the Peloponnese at the time of the conquest, 
of the division of the conquered country 
between the invaders, of the position of the 
Peloponnesian Dorians (§§ 15—20), is followed 
very faithfully but more is told of the 
position of the zepiowxo. of Sparta and 
indications are given that this harmony of 
the legends is not regarded as serious history. 
‘Wie die Sage weiter erzihlt’ (p. 118) is a 
significant addition and whereas Hermann 
not only wrote in the text that the Dorians 
entered the Peloponnese ‘ 80 years after the 
Trojan war’ but spoke of Grote’s objections 
as ‘ unniitze Schwierigkeiten,’ Prof. Thumser 
is content with ‘endlich’ in the text and a 
confession in the note that there is no means 
of fixing the date of the ‘return of the 
Heraclidae’ (p. 113). At the same time he 
does not seem to be prepared to renounce on 
principle the attempt to construct history out 
of the myths, for he applies the epithet 
‘tempting in itself’ to a combination which 
discovers in the legends traces of four dis- 
tinct stages of the Dorian conquest (Gelzer, 
Rh. Mus. xxxii. p. 259 sqq.) The sections 
(§§ 21 22) on the Dorians in Crete have 
been decidedly improved; it is no longer 
taught that Minos was a Dorian and a 
historical character or that Lycurgus was 
inspired by Cretan models; and useful in- 
formation is supplied about the political 
system of the cities so far as it is indicated 
in the various inscriptions from Crete. 

In dealing with Sparta Prof. Thumser has 
only introduced trifling changes into the 
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sections which narrate the external history 
of the city from the Messenian wars to the 
rule of the Roman emperors (§§ 31—42, 49, 
50). The description of the education of 
the young (§ 26) and of the organisation of 
private life (§ 27) is also unaltered: these 
two sections might, I think, have been im- 
proved. In the other sections the alterations 
are numerous. Some additions that deserve 
notice are the following: a more precise 
exposition of the military functions of the 
kings (p. 161) and of the part played by the 
assembly in public affairs (p. 168), a fuller 
discussion of 7 pixpa kadoupévyn éxxAnoia (Xen. 
Hell. 3. 3. 8), the position of which is some- 
what vaguely compared with ‘the relation 
of the Roman comitia curiata to the comitia 
centuriata in the older period’ (p. 170), an 
investigation into the meaning of the words 
ra TéAn, ot év Tédet Ovres (p. 171), of ExxAyror (p. 
173), ot pdbaxes (p. 175),  dpxaia poipa 
(p. 186), a complete account of the rather 
barren speculations about the place of the 
popa and Adxos in the organisation of the 
Spartan army (§ 29 p. 192 sgq.). 

It is to be noted however that the radical 
criticism of recent years has not left so deep 
a mark on the treatment of Lycurgus and 
the origin of the Spartan constitution as 
might have been anticipated. The correc- 
tionsare in the right direction; thus Lycurgus’ 
interview with Homer is justly called 
‘legendary :’ it is no longer stated that he 
re-distributed the land in equal lots, or 
substituted new divisions for the three 
Dorian tribes or restored the Olympian 
games in conjunction with Iphitus: the 
smaller ‘rhetrae’ are not now resolutely 
defended, the influence of Delphi on the 
lawgiver is mentioned in dubious terms and 
Curtius’ view that he was ‘an organ of 
Delphic wisdom’ is decidedly rejected. But 
the main position remains untenable, The 
editor has propounded a half-hearted com- 
promise which will satisfy no one. He holds 
to the ‘ historical personality of Lycurgus’ 
and at the same time strips the lawgiver of 
the characteristic features assigned to him by 
ancient writers, he is not ready either to 
reject the inferences suggested by comparison 
of political development elsewhere or to 
throw overboard Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus. 
Greek writers, dominated by the conception 
of a vomoGerns, said simply, ‘ Lycurgus created 
the yepovoia, created the military system, 
etc.’ and meant it. Prof. Thumser is not 
so simple, but is unwilling to leave the 
venerable figure of Lycurgus without a 
function. According to him Lycurgus found 
the yepoveia in existence but reconstituted 
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it, as the supreme power overshadowing both 
kings and assembly (p. 156): similarly he 
revived and re-invigorated but did not create 
the military system (p. 153 with n. 5.) The 
product of this method is a strange con- 
glomerate. The ‘rhetra’ in Plutarch’s Life 
of Lycurgus c. 6 has been explained by some 
scholars, eg. Wachsmuth and Gilbert, to bea 
‘treaty’ containing the terms according to 
which separate communities, two on Wach- 
smuth’s theory, three on Gilbert’s, united to 
form the city Sparta. Prof. Thumser accepts 
this interpretation of the ‘ rhetra,’ although 
he thinks that fyjrpa may mean ‘law,’ but 
unlike Gilbert retains Lycurgus. The con- 
sequences are awkward. The primary pur- 
pose of this hypothesis of a cvvoxurpds is to 
provide a reason for the existence of two 
kings. But the ‘ tradition’ does not repre- 
sent Lycurgus as the founder of the dual 
monarchy and does represent him as pub- 
lishing the ‘rhetra’ in question. This of 
course does not affect Gilbert, for he rejects 
Lycurgus, but it involves Prot. Thumser in 
difficulties, For he has already applied the 
device of a ovvoixiopds, before on his theory 
Lycurgus appears on the scene, inasmuch as 
he explains after Wachsmuth the strange 
phenomenon of two kings by the union of a 
Dorian and an Achaean community (p. 158), 
declining, it may be added, and very reason- 
ably too, to believe in Gilbert’s third king who 
originally represented the Aiyeida. (Hat. 4. 
149) but disappeared before the historical 
period. When therefore he comes to Lyecur- 
gus and the ‘ rhetra’ attributed to Lycurgus, 
he is reduced to suggesting timidly a second 
ovvoixicpos, ‘when the community was en- 
larged by the reception of a new member’ 
(p. 149). This abortive speculation is the 
fruit of intermittent and capricious criticism 
of the ancient authorities. When Plutarch 
describes the anarchy, which prevailed in 
Laconia before Lycurgus, as a_ struggle 
between weak or tyrannical kings and a 
presumptuous djs, the narrative is accepted 
(p. 132); when he proceeds to expound how 
Lycurgus terminated these divisions by 
creating the yepovoia which stood between 
the contending powers and ‘balanced the 
constitution,’ Prof. Thumser turns sceptic 
and takes refuge with the moderns. Such 
inconsistency is common enough in ‘ recon- 
structions’ of early Greek history but is 
reculiarly injurious in a handbook in which 
the stages of the so-called proof cannot 
always be set forth in detail. The ambiguity 
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thus arising may be illustrated from the 
account given of the growth of the powers 
of the Ephors (p. 244 sgq.). The editor 
rejects the suggestion that the Ephors may 
have been from the outset high political 
officers charged with the duty of ‘ watching 
over’ the integrity of the Spartan system 
and declares his adhesion in general to the 
views of Dum (Entstehung and Entwicklung 
des Spartanischen Ephorats 1878). Dum 
starts from the statement made by Cleomenes 
IIT. (Plut. vit. Cleom. c. 10) that the Ephors 
were originally officers chosen by the kings 
to administer justice in their absence. He 
supplements this by a conjecture that the 
kings used to transfer to them certain police 
duties, 7.c. superintendence over the educa- 
tion of the young, over morality, over the 
conduct of wepiouwor and foreigners.’ How 
then did these temporary delegates of the 
kings with limited duties become great 
political functionaries independent of the 
kings? This question Dum answers by a 
series of inferences deduced by what seems 
to me a strained interpretation of Herodotus’ 
statements about Cleomenes I. Still Dum’s 
account is clear and can be followed step by 
step. Prof. Thumser’s narrative I find in- 
distinct : he starts from the same point as 
Dum but I cannot decide whether he takes 
exactly the same course or where he diverges ; 
apparently he attaches more importance than 
Dum to the police functions as an element 
in the development, but the one thing quite 
plain is that be takes fright at last at Dum’s 
long train of conjectures. 

In appreciating this work as a whole 
justice requires that the restrictions imposed 
on the editor by his commission should not 
be left out of account. The book is a monu- 
ment of the unwearied activity of German 
scholarship, it is crammed with facts and 
theories and all the apparatus of learning, 
but it is not a good manual, being overloaded 
with superfluities and lacking unity of 
method and decision of statement ; a special- 
ist will be able to discover useful matter, but 
the wider public that asks for a clear and 
definite outline will prefer Busolt’s sketch 
in the fourth volume of Miiller’s Handbook. 
After all this is only saying that the book 
betrays the defects of its origin, that it is 
not the product of a single mind applying 
consistently uniform principles, but an 
attempt to repair rather than rebuild the 
old-fashioned structure designed by 
Hermann. W. Wyse. 
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TOEPFFER’S ATTISCHE GENEALOGIE. 


Attische Genealogie von Ioannes ToEPFFER. 
Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 
1889. 10 Mk. 40 Pf. 


Tis work may be described as an attempt 
to codify all the information that has been 
gathered from various sources, mainly from 
the scholiasts, lexicographers and _inserip- 
tions, relating to the ancient gentes of Attica. 
The scope of the work may be at once seen 
from its arrangement. Starting with an 
introductory description of the character and 
constitution of the Greek gens, it goes on to 
discuss severally the gentes of Attica that 
are known to us, which are divided into the 
Eleusinian, the town and the country gentes, 
and it ends by giving genealogical tables 
which show the lines of descent that can be 
traced in the various gentes. The general 
index is full and good, and there is a separ- 
ate index to the inscriptions referred to in 
the course of the work. The subject forms, 
as the author observes, a branch of enquiry 
with which the ancient world concerned 
itself far more than the modern has done, 
and at first it may seem singular that a sub- 
ject which furnished such ample food for 
interest and enquiry should play so small a 
part in the best literature of Athens. Were 
we left to the poets and historians or even 
to the orators of the best period for our 
knowledge of the Attic gens, that knowledge 
would be scanty indeed. But this silence 
points in one way to the value of the subject; 
it shows that there could have been no 
revolutions, worth recording, in the character 
of this institution, and above all that the 
religious traditions connected with the institu- 
tions, which could not have centred only round 
the greater gentes, were so integral a part of 
the life of the people as to awaken no wonder 
and no enquiry in the minds of the inheritors 
of these traditions. It was only to the 
greater gentes that ancient speculation 
turned ; the subject, when approached at 
all, was approached from the point of view 
of the religious antiquary, as Hellanicus 
turned to the subject of the yévos ‘Iepopavrwr, 
seeking some historical clue in the mytho- 
logical traditions of a great race. The 
Athenian gens, if judged from the Athenian 
standpoint itself, has far more interest as a 
mythological record than as a social institu- 
tion. While the Roman tended to regard the 
sacra of his race as a burden imposed by the 
state, the Greek looked on them as the visible 
symbol of an ideal union among its members, 


and the higher corporate character of the 
Greek gens is based mainly on its religious 
unity. The enquirer into the Greek gens 
is, therefore, justified in treating it, as 
Toepffer has done, almost entirely from the 
mythological point of view. Yet, in doing 
so, he is apt to lose sight of the fact that to 
the Greek mind the gens was essentially a 
family institution as well, and that the 
mythological had all the force of family 
traditions. This was not obscured by the 
fact that membership of the gens was deter- 
mined through agnatic descent, although 
this fact does, as Toepffer justly remarks, 
sever the gens properly so called from mere 
family groups such as the Pisistratidae and 
Buselidae (p. 4). But itis hardly correct to 
say that the essential mark of the gentes 
was that they were ‘ geschlossene und staat- 
lich anerkannte Corporationen.’ Politically 
recognized they were and in two ways. 
Reception into the gens was equivalent to a 
declaration that a child had satisfied the 
conditions of being a member of the state : 
but this was only indirectly the case. Since 
all did not satisfy the conditions of being 
yevvytai, the reception into the phratry was 
the ultimate test, the parepuxdvy and the 
Kowov ypappareiov being identical (C.L.A. x. 
841), and in this sense the phratry was the 
lowest political unit. The gens may again 
be spoken of as politically recognized, in so 
far as special public cults were associated 
with special gentes: but this was only due 
to the mythological traditions which were 
the family traditions ; primarily the gens is 
a unit of private life and a subject of private 
law, the self-regulated rights of which, 
whether in the matter of the test of member- 
ship or in the exclusive right to the sacra, 
were protected by the state. The first of 
these rights was rigorously preserved by the 
true yevvytal, whatever the patrician nucleus 
that formed these may have been, but it is 
doubtful whether they were so exclusive in 
the second right as Toepffer would make 
them (p. 15). That every Athenian citizen 
was a member of a phratry, and therefore 
shared in the worship of Apollo Patrous, 
and Zeus Herkeius is clear. Toepffer 
rightly shows from the inscription of the 
Demotionidae that the priests of the phratry 
and of the leading gens in that were not, as 
Busolt thinks, identical; the words of 
Aeschines (de Fals. Leg. § 147) eva 8 & 
dpatpias 7d yévos i) Tov aitav Badpwv ’Eteo- 
Bovrddas pérexer need imply no more than that 




















the noble and non-noble elements worshipped 
together at the same phratricaltar. In this 
limited sense every one who was not a mem- 
ber of the gens would be an dpyedv so far as 
these two supreme cults were concerned : but 
this would not give us the distinction be- 
tween yevvyrai or dpoydAaxtes and dpyeives 
within the same gens: for the accepted view 
that such a distinction is implied by the 
words of Pollux (iii, 52) and Suidas (s.v. 
épyeoves) is a more natural one than the 
supposition that these two expressions only 
describe the same individuals from different 
points of view, and that the époyddAaxres 
were in every case identical with the dp- 
yeaves. 1t is by no means unlikely that 
citizens who were not yevvytalt were yet 
attached to particular gentes and admitted to 
many of their rites; such an expansion of 
the gens for sacred purposes may well have 
dated back to the time of Solon, at’ which 
period on the authority of Photius (s.v. dp- 
yeoves: ef. Dig. 47, 22) this distinction 
existed: although Toepffer, who believes 
that the extension of the cult of Zets dparpios 
to those outside the gens originated with 
Cleisthenes, refers to this passage as evidence 
that dpye@ves and dmoydAakres were not ex- 
clusive as well as inclusive of one another 
(p.17). The name pyc as applied to these 
ceremonies he refers with some probability 
toa Dionysian origin, and traces the evolu- 
tion of the gentile ceremonies from the wor- 
ship of @gowvos or Dionysus to that of Apollo, 
the chief protecting deity of the Ionians 
(pp. 13, 14). The small amount of mere 
theorising on a subject which offers so tempt- 
ing a field to theory as mythological research 
is one of the many great merits of this work: 
and its character in this respect may be illus- 
trated by the statement that concludes a 
theory which is both brilliant and probable. 
‘Ich verhehle mir nicht die Unsicherheit 
dieser Combination, doch langt das vorhande 
Material zu keinen Schlussen, sondern nur 
zu Vermuthungen.’ One point of historical 
theory, has, however, been pushed too far 
in the attribution to Cleisthenes of so much 
of the late constitution of the phratry and 
the gens. ‘The passage of Aristotle (1319 b) 
which forms the sole evidence and which, 
while stating such reforms as possible, does 
not attribute them directly to Cleisthenes, 
opens a wide field for conjecture. Of the 


two possible alternatives, that Cleisthenes 
increased the number of the phratries or that 
he added new phrators, Toepffer accepts the 
first. But, since the gentes could not be in- 
creased, thiscould only have beenaccomplished 
by a redistribution of the existing gentes 
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amongst the phratries; it is improbable, 
however, that a particular gens and phratry, 
which had beenso long connected, should have 
been severed ; and still more improbable if 
we hold that members of a phratry partici- 
pated as dpye@ves in some of the rites of the 
particular gentes within it. There is also 
no evidence for the statement that it was 
Cleisthenes who extended to the phratries 
the worship of Zeus Herkeius (and presum- 
ably also of Apollo) which had originally 
been gentile cults. The worship of these 
was later the test not only of admission to 
the archonship (Pollux viii. 85), which might 
refer them to prae-Cleisthenian times, but 
also a test of citizenship (Phot. s.v. “Epxetos 
Zeds), and the theory that refers their exten- 
sion to Cleisthenes would leave the non- 
gennetes before his time without any com- 
mon religious test of membership in the 
state. The question of the relation of the 
phratry to the deme he rightly dismisses 
with the remark ‘ Ueber das Verhiiltniss der 
Phratrien zu den Demen zu griibeln hat 
keinen Sinn :’ they belong to different cate- 
gories of state-distributions. As regards 
the relation of the gens to the deme he 
rightly dismisses the theory that the yevvyrai 
were ever locally connected, yet does not 
recognize that it was probably owing to the 
fact of a large number of members of the 
same gens living together that the name of 
the gens was sometimes applied to the deme, 
as in the case of the Butadae, Philaedae «ke. 
A list of the demes with patronymic endings, 
which he supposes may have been derived 
from ancient gentes, is given at the end of 
the work (p. 315). In the case of the diffi- 
cult inscription (C.I.A. ii. 605) which seems 
to assign a single archon to more than one 
gens, he cuts the knot by supposing that the 
> has been omitted after dpyovra, as it has 
been in another word of the inscription. 

In the discussion of the particular gentes 
some new views are stated and some old ones 
combated. He denies, for instance, the 
Phoenician origin of the Gephyraei (p. 293), 
the chief objections that he brings against it 
being that, according to Herodotus himself, 
it did not agree with the traditions of the 
gens and that their peculiar cult of Anpyryp 
*"Axaud is, as far as we can see, of a Greek 
nature. The chain of evidence which con- 
nects Eretria with Tanagra, which tradition 
associates with this worship of Demeter and 
the Gephyraei, is well worked out and shows 
the compatability of the apparently conflict- 
ing theories of Herodotus and of the gens, 
which associate them with Boeotia and 
Euboea respectively. The theory that there 
n2 
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was a gens of Kupatridae, as distinct from 
the nobility so called, is here restated (p. 
175). That there was sucha distinct yévos 
it would be hard to deny in the face of the 
evidence, in spite of the inevitable doubt it 
produces in many passages where the word 
Eupatridae occurs as to whether the yévos or 
the €@vos is meant ; but the theory of Hirzel’s 
which is here accepted, that the name is to 
be interpreted in the sense of ‘benefiting a 
father,’ a meaning which it is doubtful 
whether the word bears in two of the pas- 
sages cited (Soph. Elect. 160, 859), and which 
it certainly does not bear in the other (Z/ect. 
1079) as is proved by the words immedi- 
ately following (ovdeis trav ayabdv yap Lov 
Kak@s evkAeav aicxiva. OéAa), and that 
the origin of the gens is to be referred to 
Orestes—isatheory which, if closely examined, 
rests only onthe statement that the Eupatrids 
did not partake of the rights of the ceyvai 
Geai (Schol. Soph. O0.C’. 489), and can hardly 
be called established. But perhaps the most 
attractive portion of the work, and the one 
in which the author’s capacity for analysis is 
best shown, is in the treatment of the Eleu 
sininian gens of the Eumolpidae (p. 26). Much 
of the darkness that gathers round the con- 


Demosthenes de Corona, edited with Introduction 
and Notes, by B. Drake, late fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Seventh edition revised and 
enlarged, by E. 8. S(avckpvercH). Macmillan, 
1889. pp. xxxv, 213, 4/6. 

Tus successful volume of Messrs. Macmillan’s series 
fcr schools has received considerable additions from 
the experienced hand of Mr. Shuckburgh. ‘The 
text,’ we are told, ‘has been revised, the notes in 
part rewritten, about a third additional matter in- 
serted, and the Index expanded....Lastly, the reviser 
is responsible for the Introduction.” We are only 
concerned now with the new features of this useful 
edition, 

The Intreduction is perhaps the least satisfactory 
portion of Mr. Shuckburgh’s additions. We fear that 
even the most enthusiastic learner will hardly find 
the narrative interesting. This is the more strange in 
a case where the writer had so attractive a theme as 
the life and work of Demosthenes to deal with. Nor 
are the brief analyses of the speeches which it con- 
tains as clear and precise as they might be. The 
rival claims of Chacroneia (p. x. &c.) and Chaeronea 
(p. xi.) might have been settled with advantage, and 
a slip on p. xxxii.—‘ while to Athens was left the ex- 
penses and dangers’—requires correction, Just at 
the end, we encounter the debatable obiter dictwin, 
‘Still the opportunist is not an interesting person.’ 
Can it be that Mr. Shuckburgh, with his wide sym- 
pathies, finds Halifax and Alcibiades uninteresting 
persons ? 

The notes contain more exegesis than syntax. The 
new editor has done serviceable work by inserting 
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flivting legends of this gens is cleared away, 
and it is shown beyond a doubt that the 
original connection was with the worship of 
Poseidon, and, more important still, it is 
shown by inscriptions that this continued to 
he the local form of the legend : the Thracian 
origin of the Eumolpidae being altogether 
a later growth with the entrance of the 
Orphic-Dionysian reAeraé into the older and 
simpler forms of belief. That the cult of 
Dionysus formed at an early period its home 
in Thrace is shown abundantly by coins: 
and it is natural that this should have be- 
come the Attic form of the legend as op- 
posed to the older Eleusinian form, from 
which Toepfter rightly distinguishes it. The 
discussions of such questions in this work 
show a large grasp of facts and great power 
of wielding them, which is rendered more 
effective, as the book is rendered more 
readable, by the passages cited being em- 
bodied in the text and not thrust into foot- 
notes. In these discussions, as is inevitable 
in a work on mythology, we are sometimes 
not on very firm ground, but we never feel 
ourselves in a region of pure speculation. 


A. H. GREENIDGE. 


inany new references, and the speech is now widely 
illustrated from the works of other authors both old 
and modern. We are inclined to think that too few 
of the parallel passages are drawn from the other 
orators of the canon. Besides Demosthenes, only 
Lysias is at all frequently referred to. If the reader’s 


attention were more often directed to similarities of 


thought and language which occur in the other orators, 
he would gain an insight into the many tricks, as we 
venture to call thei, of oratorical style which would 
be useful to him both for composition and criticism. 

The text still requires the removal ofall antiquated 
spelling. Mr. Shuckburgh has not referred at all to 
Blass’ text, which differs widely from that befure us, 
not only in the expulsion of possible accretions, but 
also in the mel of all instances of hiatus by means 
of elision. We hope that on some future occasion Mr. 
Shuckburgh will make the book complete by insert- 
ing some information about the manuscripts, At 
least some account of = would be welcome. 

E. C. Marcuant. 


Schul- Commentar zu Demosthenes’ acht 
Staatsreden, von A. BARAN. pp. v. 168. G. 
Freytag, Leipzig, 1890. 1 M. 25 pf. 

Tuts book contains an account of Demosthenes’ life, 

a short analysis of the chief rhetorical figures, and 

notes on the Philippics, the Olynthiacs, the speeches 

on the Peace and on the Chersonese. The text is not 
included. The compiler finds two faults with the 
manner in which Demosthenes is at present studied 
in Austrian schools: the preparation is badly done, 
the ‘crib’ forming the chief part of the boys’ stock 
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in trade, and too little is got through—not more than 
three of these speeches apparently in a term’s 
reading, three hours a week being devoted to the 
pastime. The elaborate nature of most German com- 
mentaries really affords a fair excuse for a not too 
scrupulous recourse on the part of schoolboys ‘zur 
gedruckten Ubersetzung.’ The German remedy for 
this ‘crib’ disease, then, is obviously to provide 
a readable commentary, giving help only where help 
is wanted. The English plan is usually to get the 
class to regard the use of ‘cribs’ as a mean thing, on 
a par with other forms of cheating—which answers 
well with dull boys : clever boys generally avoid them, 
for fear of spoiling their style. 

The introduction is written in a simple manner, 
with short periods, and is wisely broken up into three 
sections. The analyses of the speeches dealt with in 
this book are decidedly preferable to those in Mr. 
Drake’s school edition, because they are clearer and 
unencumbered with quotations. In the fourth section, 
on rhetoric, it would have been an improvement if 
one of the speeches had been employed to illustrate 
the various divisions of a speech. The object of the 
notes appears to be threefold—to supply idiomatic 
German equivalents, to point out dane syntactical 
rules, and to explain the connection of thought in 
the subje:t-matter. Long notes are rightly avoided : 
they are seldom read, and are best left to the master. 
No parallel passages are quoted : from which 1t would 
appear that schoolmasters in Austria are habitually 
acquainted with the classics. The text is embellished 
with four rather meanly-executed illustrations. On 
the whole however the writer has done the work well, 
and his book will probably fulfil its purpose satis- 
tactorily. E. C, MARCHANT. 


T. Livi ab urbe condita libri. Apparatu critico 
adiecto edidit Aueustus Lucus. Vol. iv. libros 
xxvi.—xxx. continens. [Berlin, 1889.] 3 Mk. 


In this valuable edition of the latter half of Livy’s 
third decade Luchs has given us a reconsidered text 
with the result that the book differs from his larger 
edition of 1879 in several points which he has tabu- 
lated in the preface. 

On the whoie however there are less than 120 alter- 
ations in the 231 chapters, and of these. nearly half 
are merely changes in the order of words or others 
equally slight. Ou comparing with Madvig’s second 
edition (1882) the passages where a change has been 
made, it is satisfactory to notice that the altered 
readings approach more nearly to the text of Madvig 
than was the case in the former edition. 

The learned editor has himself proposed not a few 
new emendations ; as a rule however he has confined 
them to his critical notes. 

It would be unbecoming to praise the work of so 
great a scholar in a field which is so peculiarly his 
own. To Luchs belongs the discovery that the 
authority of the codex Puteanus ‘ qui in priore partis 
decadis tertiae unus instrumentum criticum efficit,’ is 
equalled in the latter half by that of a lost codex 
(which he designates by %) from which the codex 
Spirensis (S) and several others have been derived by 
different stages of descent. Before his time the testi- 
mony of these MSS. was unduly neglected. 


M. T. TATHAM. 
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Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur des Mit- 
telalters im Abendlande bis zum Beginne 
des xi. Jahrhunderts von Apo.F Enert. Erste 
Band. Zweite verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. 
Leipzig: F. C. W. Vogel. 1889. 8vo. pp. xiv, 667. 
12 M. 

Conrains three periods: from Minucius Felix to 

Constantine, from Constantine to the death of Augus- 

tine, and from the death of Augustine to Charles the 

Great. The first edition, published in 1874, was less 

in bulk by more than two sheets and a half. New 

editions of the authors, especially in the Vienna cor- 
pus scriptorum ecelesiasticorum and the Monumenta 

Germaniae historica, and many special investigations 

into their lives and works which have appeared during 

the last fifteen years, are recorded and criticised with 

Ebert’s known exactness and sound judgement. A 

French translation, by Aymeric and Condamin, ap- 

peared at Paris in 1883 89, with some corrections 

supplied by Ebert himself. It is to he regretted that 

Bp. Wordsworth’s first instalment of the Vulgate ap- 

peared too late for notice, and that other translations, 

such as the Latin Irenaeus and Dr. Swete’s edition of 

Theod. Mops., are excluded by the design of the work 

P. 119 Ebert refuses, on the ground of the use of the 

‘Itala’ instead of the Vulgate, to accept Peiper’s as- 

cription of the Latin Heptateuch to Cyprian bishop 

of Toulon. In dealing with a book of such estab- 
lished reputation it is enough to add that a perusal of 
it will convince the most sceptical that the ‘ Fathers’ 
contain very much that is of interest to the general 
scholar and man of letters. Perhaps Dr. Ebert 
might have improved his notes by citing the Archiv 
Siir lateinische Lexikographie, which contains not a 
few articles bearing on his theme. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 


Sardinia and the Sardes. By CHARLES Ep- 
warpEs. London : Bentley and Son. 1889. Pp. xii. 
379. 8vo. 14s. 

Tuts is mainly a book of travels. Mr. Edwardes 
went the round of the cities and made the excursions 
to La Barbagia, S. Antioco, etc., as prescribed by 
Bideker and Murray : and he narrates his adventures 
pleasantly enough. But unfortunately he follows 
Italian writers of the old school on the ancient his- 
tory and antiquities of the island. On p. 117 a state- 
ment is quoted from ‘ Xenodotus, on the authority of 
Timaeus.’ Xenodotus is an unknown author: per- 
haps Zenobius, v. 85, is intended. In any case, 
Timaeus, Fr. 28, is sadly mistranslated. On p. 52 
there are grotesque mistranslations of a Phoenician 
inscription. The translation in C. J. S. No. 144 
should have been consulted. On p. 26 the amphi- 
theatre at Cagliari is described as ‘wholly an excava- 
tion.’ The sides and one end are formed on a natu- 
ral valley, and the other end is built up. These few 
examples will probably suffice. Mr. Edwardes, it is 
true, hardly pretends to any greater knowledge of 
these matters than he actually displays: but never- 
theless he spoils his book by handling them. He 
spoiled his book on Crete in just the same way. If 
he ever again makes a Mediterranean island the sub- 
ject of a book, he will do well to keep to matters 
that are within his grasp. His description of the 
tunny-fishery is excellent. 

Crom Torr, 
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NOTES. 


AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 425. 


edudppwv St Kodogaar 
ExOerat xdpis avdpi, 
duudrov 3 év axnvias 
pper waa” ‘Appodirn. 


koAogads is reguiarly used of ‘colossal’ statues. 
Here however there is no question of size, and the wor 
is certainly a curious substitute for ayaAudtrwy. | 
think we may infer that Aeschylus had a special mo- 
tive in choosing coAooaar, and for such a motive we 
have not to look far. dupdrwv ev axnvias is the 
poct’s etymological interpretation of koA-ocads, cycless, 

lit. eye-docked (kédos, dace). 

J. B. Bury. 
* * 
* 


AESCH. Agamemnon 374: 


mépavrat 8° exydvous 
a&roAuntwy ~Apn 
mvedvTwy metCov 7) Sixaiws. 

Many critics have endeavoured to make these lines 
readable. Hermann has conjectured: 7. 8 éxyédvas 
G&roAunTws K.7.A., ‘they (the Gods) have appeared 
to the offspring’; Weil: meptonta 8 6 votds arod- 
unt pace, as ingenious as Hermann’s conjecture is 
shallow, but hoe est secare et wrere, non emendare. 
The same may be said of Keck, who reads in his bold 
(nomen et omen) edition : wépavrat 5h "Kreveis aTod- 
ente Opage x.7.A. How if we read m. & éxydvot 
«.7.A. and attach répayra: not to gdaivw but to the 
root gev? Ilias E 531 aidouévwy avipay wr€oves cou 
he wégpavra, ‘Of shameful men there are more safe 
than killed.’ The meaning of the Chorus is that even 
the children of the reckless who were more ferocious 
than behoved have been killed (4 fortiori the fero- 
cious fathers themselves). As I have never any- 
where seen this interpretation of répayra, I venture 
to submit it to the judgment doctiorum. 

S. J. WARREN. 
Dordrecht, Holland. 


* 
+ 


EvripipEs, Phoen. 854-855. 
as mao’ arhvn, mobs Te mperBurov pret 
xetpds Oupatas avauevew Kovdlopata. 

For the unintelligible rao’ axhvn in this worried 
and corrupt passage, I would suggest wats awhyns, i.c. 
as a child likes the relief of a ride, and an old man’s 
foot likes the relief (or assistance) of another’s hand. 


SypNEY THELWALL. 
* * 
+ 


ON AN ALLUSION TO THE ‘CypriA’ IN PLATO, 
Rep. 379 E. 

ovde Gedy Ep re Kad Kplow 51a O€urtos Kal Ards. 
These words are generally supposed to refer to Z/. xx. 
where an assembly of the gods is summoned, and 
Zeus gives them leave to take part in the war before 
Troy, whereupon follows the @eouaxla. But there 
are two objections to this interpretation. Themis’ 
part in the proceeding is very small. She is only the 
messenger employed by Zeus and her intervention is 
dismissed in a single line : 


Zebs 5¢ O€uiora KéAevoe Oeods ayophvde Karéooa. 


The second objection is that ‘és’ and ‘xpiots’ are 





not the natural and obvious words to describe what 
takes place. ‘ xptows’ must be taken as the substan- 
tive of xpiveoOa, to contend, whereas its familiar and 
frequent meaning is judgment or decision. Plato 
could hardly use it in any other without being guilty 
of bad writing. 

Now there is another story to which the words 
%pis and «plots do apply exactly and of which they 
are frequently used. It is the quarrel of the 
goddesses and the Judgment of Paris. Their use in 
this sense is so common as scarcely to need illus- 
tration, but the following passage in the Helena of 
Isocrates is instructive (§ 41) ...yevouévns év Oeois 
mept KdAAous Eptdos Hs Adr€kavipos 6 Mpiduov naréorn 
KptTHs,...qTtTbels TISTaV OeGv spews, (§ 42, 
init.). I have quoted the last words because they 
contain ‘ @eav’ in the sense of goddesses and therefore 
help to dispose of the objection which might be 
brought, that ‘@eév’ is ambiguous. <An Attic prose 
writer had no alternative to 6edv, if he wished to say 
‘of the goddesses,’ and in this case he could use @eav 
without fear of misapprehension, ‘ Zs’ and ‘ xplous’ 
giving the hearer a key to the meaning at once. As 
we learn from Proclus’ abstract of the Cypria, the 
quarrel which led to the Trojan war was brought 
about by Zeus and Themis, who anticipated Malthus 
in thinking that the human race was multiplying too 
rapidly and resolved to relieve Mother Earth of her 
excessive burden :— 





kovploca: Bapeos mauBoropa yaiav. 


Two results follow from this interpretation :— 

(a) Plato seems to have regarded the Cypria as the 
work of Homer. But this inference is rather doubt- 
ful. 

(6) The emendation @éurros for @éri50s? in the text 
of Proclus is confirmed, if it required any confirmation. 
It is all but impossible that Thetis could have taken 
counsel with Zeus at this stage in the story—Thetis 
whose marriage with Peleus is the occasion of the gprs. 
Themis on the other hand is precisely the counsellor 
whom Zeus would consult in such a case. 

[This interpretation is not new, but the justifica- 
tion and explanation of it'is so, as far as I know. 
Stallbaum seems to take—or to follow Muretus in 
taking—épis to mean the @e@v waxn of the Iliad, and 
xpiows the ‘iudicium dearum’: but his note is brief 
and obscure. ] 

W. R. Hanpir. 


* 
* 


Aruanasivus. De Incarn, xxxiv. 3. 


As the text stands at present it is impossible to 
make satisfactory sense of thy imtp abrod Suvamur. 
The Benedictine version ignores érép altogether, and 
translates ‘ejusque potentiam.’ I venture to sug- 
gest bmepdiaoy for irtp adrod. &bAos is found in 
this same treatise (ch. viii. § 1) applied to the Adyos, 
and is used by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. viii. 8): 
imepdvAos occurs in Philo 1, 103. The correction 
makes excellent sense, as Athanasius is here laying 
stress on the difference between the ordinary power 
of man and that of Christ which is absolutely im- 
material, 

FE. N. BENNETT. 
* * 
* 





1 Suggested by Heyne: Kinkel, Ep. Grace. Fr. 
n, 17. 
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dorAixdonus = Zd. dareghaarstaya. 

1. Traditional derivation of S0dAtxeoxtos.—The 
plausible derivation from oxi was current in anti- 
quity, but did not satisfy even the old scholars ; thus 
it was suggested that the last part of the word came 
from xiw (see Ebeling, s.v.). The epithet ‘long- 
shadowed’ is not appropriate to a spear, which sug- 
gests ‘ flash’ rather than ‘ shadow.’ 

2. Usage of the two words.—dareghaarstaya oceurs 
several times in the Avesta as an epithet of Mithra 
(Yasht 10. 66, 102) and of a worshipper (17. 12), and 
means ‘having a long spear’ (thus Homer calls the 
Paeonians 5oArxeyxns, @ 155). arsti = Skr. vsti ‘a 
spear, shaft.’ 

doArxdonKw0s is always coupled with éyxes in Hemer. 
We may fairly ask why it is never applied to tall 
stationary things like a tree or a mast. 

Out of the 26 instances given by Ebeling (21 in Z7Z., 
5 in Od.) 13 occur in the phrase mpoter d0AcxoorKtov 
éyxos, and 7 have duremadwy or xpaddwy; just the 
very case in which the idea of shadow is least suit- 
able. Where a spear is described as sticking in the 
ground, the epithet is not used ; the only examples 
where the word is used of astationary spear are E 616 
ev yaotpl mayn 5. @., and possibly Z 44 éarn exwyr 5. 
%. The idea of shadow cannot be appropriate to 
phrases describing the spear and armour being laid 
aside (¥ 798, 884; x 95). 

In fact, 5. is a stock epithet already ; yet in spite 
of its apparent connexion with oxid, it is not used in 
cases where oxida would be most appropriate, and it is 
used where oxid is leastappropriate. The usage then, 
though not decisive, favours my hypothesis. 

3. Phonetic considerations.—8oatxés has long since 
been equated with Zd. daregha and Skr. dirghd. If 
my hypothesis be correct, SoArxéoxnios came from 
*SoAtx-oortos for *-opatios i.e. -7sti-. This assumes 
(1) that *-7st- became -or- and (2) -7- became x 
through the analogy of ond. 

(1) If it could be shown that *rs¢ became regularly 
-oT-, my case would I think be proved. But I can- 
not find any certain instance of the change ; indeed, 
I can find no example of *-rst- at all, although the 
combination is to our ears pleasing enough, -and 
might easily have arisen in some such formation as 
Skr. drstd-. On the other hand, there seems to be 
no instance of -pat- in any Greek word. And I 
helieve that yaorhp and Béoxw have lost an 7: and 
I suggest, as the root of the family of words to 
which they belong, the ablaut 4-er- Zor- Zr-. 

Ker-: Skr. jathdra- for *ger-ter- Goth. kil-bei (Brug. 

irdr. 1 259) 
ue-sed for *gyuer-skd, ep. testimentum for 
*terstamentum, Osc. tristamentud, postulé for *pors- 
tuld, ete. 

Kor-: Bo-onw for *Bop-oxw through the form *gyor- 
ské, Bo-rhp Bo-rds hence Bo-r-avn, Lat. wor-o for 
* Luor-o. 

Hr-: Skr. gras-, Gr. ypa-w. 

: Bpo-at-s for *g?-ti-s, yaornp for *yap-o-rhp 
*yr-s-ler-1, ypao-Tt-s. 

In support of the loss of 7 befort s+¢ or k, which I 
assume, [ may cite the similar treatment of the 
nasal; xeords for *xevoros, -xootds for *-Kxovorus 
(Brug. G. Gr. § 59, 101) ; in waAro for *rad-c-70 the 
A is kept owing to the influence of the other forms of 
the verb. 


1 Or for *ypac-rhp; then the p was dropped owing 
to p following close upon it in forms like *ypaorpds 
*ypaorpl, ep. Batpaxos for *Bparpaxes etc., Brug. 
Curt. Stud. ix. 272. ‘yaornp, if it stood alone, might 
well come from *{-né-tér-: uen-ter, as suggested by 


Feist Goth. Etym p. 89. 
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(2) nsti arsti has no equivalent in Greek. If it sur- 
vived only in the second member of one word, it is 
almost certain that it would be modified by some 
analogy. And the analogy of axa would be sug- 
gested by Sdoxios maAdlonios (ueyaddonws Et. Mag.) 
and possibly other words, as Ba@vexos (Hymn. Hom.). 
The change in sense would not be violent : but from 
the usage it seems clear that the idea of shadow was 
kept quite in the background all along. Probably 
it was no more prominent than the Jerusalem of 
Jerusalem artichokes is to as. 

The foregoing evidence, although it does not prove 
the case, seems to give a strong presumption in its 
favour. There is nothing that condemns it; the 
phonetic development here suggested is at least pos- 
sible, and I think I may say that the balance of pro- 
bability is on its side ; whilst my derivation is sup- 
ported by both sense and usage.? 

W. H. D. Rouse. 
* * 
* 


Livy. I. 32. 12. jiert solitun ut fetialis hastam fer- 
ratam aut sanguineam pracustain ad fines corum &c. 

With reference to this passage, I venture to sug- 
gest that the error lies in the word ferratam. The 
antique ceremony would have required the antique 
weapon, the hasta pracusta, dipped of course in blood. 
That an iron spear was ever used is most unlikely if 
one may judge from parallel instances of archaic sur- 
vivals such as this. On the other hand it is not 
improbable that the ceremonial spear had its special 
name (our javelin-men have preserved a term that 
else would have perished from popular knowledge), 
and if so that this rare word should be corrupted into 
Jerratam is an easy hypothesis. I cannot hit upon 
the right word, but some Old Latin Scholar reading 
this may be able to do so. 

There is a well-known line in Voluspa on this fetial 
custom, a 

fleygdi Odinn oc ffole um scaut— 

which Englished might run : 
‘Woden let fly and shot [his spear] over the host,’ 
and again in the Lay of Hiod and Angantheow I. 94 
before the battle of Dun-heath. 


oc lati sua O@inn flein fliuga... 
‘and may Woden let the javelin fly.’ 

In Eyrbyggia Saga during the feud between Snorre 
gode and Steinthor about the end of the 10th 
century in Iceland, the same incident occurs. pa 
scaut Stein porr spidte at fornom sié til heilla ser ytir 
floce Snorra, en spidted leitaSe ser stadar etc. ‘Then 
S. shot a spear in heathen fashion for luck over 
Snorre’s company and the spear found its goal, for 
Mar Snorre’s kinsman met it and was straightway 
rendered unfit for fight. But when Snorre was told 
thereof he answered: ‘‘ It is a good thing for it to be 
shown that it is not always best to march in the rear.” 
After that a big battle began.’ 

Again in Flatey-book ii. 72 comes this passage.— 
Sa sellde honum reyrsprota { hand oc bad hann skiota 
honum yfir lid Styrbiarnar. Ok pat skyllde hann 
mela, Odinn a ydr alla. ‘He gave him a reed-wand 
in his hand and bade him shoot it over Styr-beorn’s 
crew, and he was to say as he did so Woden have you 
all!’ This last passage, though itis from a legendary 
saga, yet preserves the carmen which the others have 
omitted. F. Yorx Powe tv. 





1 It should not be forgotten that -oox-tos has been 
compared with Eng. ash. But the coincidence of the 
Avestic word has not been noticed before, and should 
hardly be left out of account. 
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Mani. [. 809—812 (Jacob) 4 

Sunt alia aduerso pugnantia sidera mundo 

Quae terram caelumyue inter uolitantia pendent 

Saturni Jouis et Martis Solisque sub illis 

Mercurius Venerem inter agit Lunamque locatus. 

Bentley makes out a strong case for the spurious- 
ness of these vv. They are however not worse than 
many others in Manilius of whose genuineness there 
can reasonably be no doubt. Meanwhile my colla- 


tion of the Leyden Vossianus alter reveals the fact, of 


which Jacob takes no notice, that in 812 there is a 
remarkable variant for inter agit, words the poorness 
of which as Latin is emphasized by Bentley in sup- 
port of his view of the general spuriousness of the 
passage. Voss” gives infangit. This may no doubt 
be a corruption of infer agit, the abbreviation of -cr 
having fallen out, and ‘nfagit expanding into intan- 
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yit, But another explanation is equally possible. 
The in- may represent a dittographed m—nenerem 
mtangit, then uenerem intangit, as in iv. 640 wictri- 
cem ebusum has become in the Vossianus primus wic- 
tricem mebusum. The original would thus be uene- 
rem tangit : 
sub illis ; 
Mereurius Venerem tangit Lunamque locatus— 


i.e, the planet Mercury is placed under Saturn, Jupi- 
ter, Mars and the Sun, the next neighbour on the one 
side of Venus, on the other of the moon. The sense 
is thus nearly identical with infer agit, but the planet, 
instead of being described as stationed between Venus 
und the moon, is said to fowch the domain or sphere 
of either planet. For this use of tangere Forcellini 
supplies examples, Ropinson Eis. 


ECHOES OF LORD TENNYSON’S CROSSING THE BAR. 


Ev eihnpia xpy TeAcurar. 
, ; ‘ ms ; Kt 
Ev Burov dvopais, érérav daipwv pe xad€éowy, 
x , nme ee eS 
py oTEvaxor TPNXEL TOVTOS ex’ aiytad@ 
a 8 e , , > , > ~ 
Aeios 0° Exrrepiov Koimmpevos GoTépos airyais 
” » ? > A > , ye? 
eptot atepO nxNs, npEewa KAvLopevos, 
» ’ > , > , ‘ > ’ > , 
oiowv vavTiAinv éx’ areipova Ti am’ ameipov 
? A ~ A v , > , 
Hxovoay, viv 6 dy oixad’ érevyopevnv. 
> 4 +] , 
Ep Baivovre 8 Euory’, ered vié évOad’ dpopy, 
ws) c , i4 104 ~ 
Kwdwv éorepins ws peGenke Bors, 
, » ’ , , 
fy Tis Erect’ arvdvte piAwv dAopuppos Exrorto 
oA m a % > , 
aidvos yAuKepov yas T aroXeropevo. 
” , » , eQa , 
Eort yap, €of’ deta KvBepvijrnv tpoowdéer bar 
> , — ‘ a > , 
eAris, €xet paxpov mAoty aracpopev. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 
March 16th, 1890. 


%n > 4 iN ~ ” , , > ‘4 
Eorepos yeAtov dvaopais Ext, Kat we Tis Oper) 
exzpoxadet Aryupas: GAA bre«x Ayrevos 
. , ee ee : 3 
Kovha depo. pe Ta Kipat avev orovov eis dAa 
dtav 
, : 5 
Aetaivor TE poas vijvesos Hovyta 
o> 7 , ‘ 
obua te mrAnf¥or pada petdixyov' ddpos 
ameoTw 
wat ey = . 
kat Bpcpos, 06" eXxyn pedtpa tadippobrov 
» » . , ~ 
evev épv, Totti KoATOV areipovos Qxeavoto' 
~ , e , , ye 4 > , 
vov Kvedas éeomepiov vix6’ iepay éraryer 
me = ie é 
éoTepiov T HXEt KHOwY Vopov’ GAN’ bray €irw 
, i ae 9 7 ’ , 
xatpere, pyr’ Coto ddxpva pare yoou' 
Se ; ‘ ; : : 
el yap Kat pe hepor para ryro0b. wortos az’ 
aKtHs 
» 6 , x € , 4 , >. , 
eva torwv & opiots Kat xpovou cipyopeba, 
. 4 , >? , 
GANG KvBepvyrny Er’ eviriov emis exer pe 


a DR A o ae 
avtik ideiv, 6ppwov KAndas dweuldpevov. 


E. D. Stone. 





Vesper adest; adsit: solem mox_ stella 
sequetur : 

Tum mihi, nec surda, vox sonet aure, ‘redi’: 
Absit aquae gemitus, sileatur ad ostia portus, 
Cum portu excedens solus in alta vehor. 
Lenis, ut in somno, pleni maris affluat aestus, 

Sic tamen ut spuma vis strepituque vacet, 
Ex infinito veluti cum ducta profundo 
Sistit, et ad propriam vertitur undadomum.! 
Vesper adest ; dubiae iam lucis abaede sonabit 
Naenia, tum noctis nigrior umbra cadet : 
Absit amicorum vox lugubris ire vetantum, 
Cum mea se terra solvit itura ratis. 
Nam licet hos ultra fines terrenaque claustra 
Tractibus immensis aequora vasta ferant, 
Spes mihi Rectoris praesentem agnoscere 
vultum 
Ut primum ignotus experiemur aquas. 


H. M. B. 


Solis in occasu nitet Hesperus : omine certo 
Semel vocatus audio ! 
Claustra velim ne triste gemant vocalia ponti, 
Solvente me funem ratis, 
Sed fremitum spumamque premens, similis- 
que so} orl 
Labatur aestus amplior, 

(‘um maris immensi quae pleno e gurgitetluxit 
Vis refluet in sedem suam. 
Contrahet umbra diem: resonabunt aera : 

tenebris 
Tune vesperem nox occulet ! 
famque, ‘ Vale’ dicto, reprimat querimonia 
vocem 
Infausta, dum seando ratem ; 
Trans finemque licet, loca quae terrestria 
claudit 
Et tempora, anferar procul, 
Adfore Te coraim spero—mihi, Christe, solutae 
Tu navis hine clavum regas! 
H. Kynaston. 
1 This seems to me to express more correctly the 
poet’s meaning than the lines which I had at first 
written :—- 


Ex infinito cum vita exorta profundo 
Divinam repetit, prodiit unde, domum., 
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ARCHEOLOGY. 


THE SITE OF OLBA IN CILICIA. 


Mr. THEoporE BENT writes to me that he 
has recently returned to Mersina from an 
expedition into the mountains behind the 
coast-line which runs from that town down 
to Selefkeh. The result of his re-earches, 
in point of inscriptions and of identifying 
sites, has, he says, been very satisfactory, 
and he hopes to be able to add four towns to 
the map. Among these he thinks that he 
can establish the site of the ancient Olba. 
His account is as follows :— 

‘ About four miles inland, and about 1,000 
feet up in the mountains behind the place 
mentioned as Ayash on the maps, are the 
ruins of a considerable town ; most of these 
ruins being of Roman or Byzantine date 
erected on Hellenic structure. The greit 
peculiarity of the place is a deep hole in the 
middle of it, a quarter of a mile wide, three 
quarters of a mile round, and 200 feet 
deep ; this hole has evidently been a place 
of great sanctity, for it is entered by two 
roads, the one, an ordinary path in the 
rocks, and the other a tunnel cut in the rock 
starting from the centre of a Byzantine 
church which was presumably the ancient 
temple ; on the walls of the hole are carved 
many bas-reliefs, and there have been nu- 
merous tombs and inscriptionsin it. To the 
south of the hole is a polygonal fortress of 
Hellenic date, with the following two inscrip- 
tions on it, and a mark, thus :— 


Apparently it was the custom of the town 
fortresses of Cilicia each to have its own 
sign. 
The highest inscription is as follows :— 
(1) All OABIQI 
IEPEYS TEYKPOS 
TAPKYAPIOS 
Two stones below it was this :— 
(2) EMME TATEONTOS TMAEIZSTAPXOY 
TOYTTAEIZTAPXOY OABEQE 
The iepev’s must surely refer to one of the 
priest-kings of Olba, and the name recurring 
twice seems almost conclusive evidence that 


this was the site of the town. We got 
squeeres of a good many other inscriptions 





from this site, but none had on them tle 
name of the town.’ 

From Mr. Bent’s description it is not quite 
clear what is exactly the site to which he 
refers. The ‘deep hole’ would seem at first 
sight to point to the Korykian cave (Kupv- 
xtov avtpov) of the ancients (Strabo xiv. 5, 5 ; 
Pomponius Mela xiii.) ; but the site of the 
cave has been thoroughly examined by 
Langlois, Tchihatcheff, and more recently by 
Collignon (Bull. de Corr. Hell. iv. 133), and 
must certainly lie much further to the south- 
west than Mr. Bent’s site. A direct line 
four miles inland from Ayash (Elatousa- 
Sebaste) brings one to the site marked on 
Sterrett’s map as Kannideli, which Langlois 
(Voyage dans la Cil. p. 221) describes, He 
says: ‘On the southern slope of a mountain 
which forms part of the Tuurus are some 
fine ruins, remains of a Byzantine town, 
which cover a large extent of ground; a 
narrow Roman road leads to it through the 
rocks.’ He thinks that Kannideli must be 
the site of Neapolis mentioned by Hierokles 
and Suidas. ‘On voit 4 l’est de Neapolis 
une profonde carriére formant un carré assez 
regulier.’ On the south wall of this ‘quarry’ 
are sculptures with Greek inscriptions ; and 
on the north a square mausoleum. He 
further mentions five medieval churches of 
which the remains are visible here, and refers 
to ‘citadels’ among the ruins. It will be 
noticed that the main features of the Kan- 
nideli of Langlois correspond with Bent’s 
description. The site of Kannideli is not 
marked in Kiepert’s Atlas ; but judging from 
the lists of Cilician towns recorded in the 
Notitiae, &e. (see Head in Numism. Chron. 
3rd ser. viii., pp. 300-7), it can hardly repre- 
sent Neapolis, as Langlois supposes. 

The site of Olba (or Olbasa) has been the 
subject of much discussion ; the most recent 
writer (Head, 7bid.) places it conjecturally to 
the south-west of Claudiopolis, or more than 
twenty miles to the north-west of Kannideli. 
On the coins Olba is named ‘ Metropolis of 
Ketis.’ M. Waddington, who has collected 
the evidence about Ketis (Recue Numis- 
matique 1883, p. 34), and whcse opinion [| 
have had the benefit of consulting in this 
inatter, quotes Ptolemy v. 8 as showing that 
the coast-line of this district extended from 
Anemurion to the mouth of the Kalykadnos, 
in which case the proposed site would be ex- 

cluded. Basil, Bishop of Seleukia in the 5th 
century, says that Olba was a neighbouring 
city to Seleukia (Acrvyeirwv rods, p. 287). 
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Therefore it would seem that the site of Olba 
still remains to be found. 

Considering the widely extended influence 
which Olba must have possessed, it would 
not be surprising to find traces of this in- 
fluence in even distant localities of this part 
of Cilicia Tracheia. The toparchia of the 
priests of Olba extended, as we know from 
the coins, not only over Ketis, but also over 
the adjoining districts of Lalassis and Ken- 
natis; the three districts together must 
have covered a wide range of territory on 
both sides of the Kalykadnos. Possibly if 
Ketis was (as we know part of it at least 
was) on the right bank of the river, Ken- 
natis may have extended along the left 
bank ; at any rate it seems certain that the 
toparchia of Olba spread considerably fur- 
ther along the coast to the east of the river 
mouth. Langlois (p. 237) mentions having 
seen at a site half an hour to the south-east 
of Lamos (i.e. more than ten miles east of 
the river mouth) a rock on which are deeply 
engraved two signs, one of which is the 
triskelis of Mr. Bent’s inscription. The 
triskelis appears also on the coins of Pole- 
mon and Aias the toparchi of Olba; now 
this sign, which is common enough in Lycia, 
and which occurs also at Aspendos in Pam- 
phylia, is as yet only found in Cilicia in 
connection with Olba. We may suppose. 
with Langlois, that the rock he describes 
served to mark a site within the toparchia 
of the priest-kings of Olba, to whom Rome 
had given with sovereign power the title of 
dynasts of the Kennates and Lalassians. 

The occurrence therefore of the formule 
in Mr. Bent’s inscription need not prove 
more than that this site also was within 
the toparchia of Olba. On the contrary, the 
very fact that Pleistarchos here calls himself 
an Olbian would seem to show that the site 
in question was not that of his native town. 
The two inscriptions taken together give the 
official formula of dedication, ratified by the 
priest-king of Zeus, and by the epistates ; 
such a formula, in fact, as might be found 
anywhere within the toparchia of Olba at 
the time. 

The worship of Zeus at Olba was said to 
have been instituted by Teukros, son of 
Aias. Strabo (xiv. 5, 10) describes the 
varied fortunes of the priesthood, and adds 
that, down to his day, the dynasty retained 
the name of Teukros, and most of the 
priests were called either Teukros or Aias ; 
but shows at the same time that this rule 
was not without exceptions. The priest in 
the present case is called Teukros ‘Tar- 
kuarios’ where we should expect ‘ Aiantos.’ 
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It would appear that this must mean ‘son 
of Tarkuaris’; the name is unknown, but 
the termination -ris (cf. Kelenderis, &c.) and 
the prefix Yar- (cf. Tarkondimotos, «&c.) 
would suit a local name very well. 

M. Waddington has kindly called my 
attention to a paper published by Dr. Imhoof- 
Blumer in the Zettschr. fiir Numismatik 
vol. 13, p. 134. From a comparison of two 
coins the writer establishes the following 
type :— 

obv. AYPHALOC——KAICAP. 
youthful M. Aurelius to left. 
~vev. A!O—(KAICA)—PEWN. Zeus, 
with hair floating back and chlamys flying, 
crushes to right a giant turned towards him, 
and hurls at the giant a thunderbolt with 
his raised right hand. Over the group 
OA—BOC. 

This word OABOC the writer takes in its 
literal meaning of ‘ happiness,’ and compares 
the occurrence on other coins of EvPoota, 
EiOnvia, kc. But, as he himself says, this 
sense has no connection with the scene 
represented. He rejects the possibility of 
taking it as “OdBuws, a title of Zeus, this 
form being clearly given in a votive inscrip- 
tion from Lysimacheia (Lebas-Waddington 
ii. No. 1456). In this connection it is worth 
noting that the name of the town as given 
in the MSS. of Strabo presents several 
varieties ; one of the most favoured alterna- 
tives is “OABo., and one MS. even gives 
"OABos, so that there is at least authority 
for referring the form on the coins to the 
cultus of that town. Assuming that both 
readings are correct (7.c, of the coins and of 
the inscriptions), is it then impossible to 
reconcile the two forms “OABos and "OAP wos ? 
M. Waddington suggests that the Olbos on 
the coins may possibly be a local appellative 
of Zeus, in which case the difficulty would 
disappear. If we could be certain of this, it 
would seem that at the period of these coins 
Diocaesareia was also under the toparchia of 
Olba. It is even possible that the site 
described by Mr. Bent may be Diocaesareia ; 
Basil says that Olba was near Seleukia ; and 
in all the lists Diocaesareia takes a place 
next to Olba ; in Ptolemy it comes between 
Olba and Seleucia. CrciL SMITH. 


Head of 


ACQUISITIONS OF THE BririsH Museum. 


1. Onyx cameo, Ajax seizing Cassandra at the altar 
of Athene. 

2. Bronze vase (34 in. high) in the form of a pome- 
granate: the upper part with the sepals forms a 
movable lid which works on a pivot : from Delphi. 

3. Fragments of three leaden plates inscribed with 
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imprecations in Greek (see the note by Mr. A. S, 
Murray below). One of these plates has still the 
nail, 3 in. long, by which it was attached. 

4. Leaden horse (14 in. long), incised with a Greek 
inscription in late characters, apparently a cabalistic 
formula consisting principally of repetitions of two or 
three syllables: from Epidauros. 

Crcin SmirH. 


Dirsz.—Two new examples of this interesting 
class cf late Greek inscriptions have been acquired by 
the British Museum. Like the one published last 
year in the Bull. de Corr. Hellén. p. 79, they prob- 
ably come from Athens or its neighbourhood. The 
formula is the same, as indeed is the case also in 
those older examples given by Boeckh, C.J. Gi. 538-9. 
These inscriptions are written on thin tablets of lead, 
and were meant to consign the persons named therein 
to the powers of the lower world. The tablets were 
folded up and then nailed to a wall. The use of such 
tablets is referred to by Tacitus (Ann. 69) and Dio 
Cassius (Iviii. 18) in connection with the death of 
Germanicus. The word xaradéw, xaradqw, Katada, 
‘I denounce,’ which recurs in these inscriptions, is 
cited by Harpocration (s.v. xaradedéc0a:) as a term 
of Greek sorcery, and is so used also in Plato. 


] 


Karadhw Ta Nopirlwr[os] Kal “Npir(tw- 

va kal rd KamhAvov “Odvptrov: [ka]radhjw Ta Me- 
Aaubiov Gravra Kal 7d KamhALov *Aydbwva: 
Karadhw Ta Supicxo(v), &ravra Ta Supia(«)o(v): 
ka[ra]dqw Ta Miotiov Gravta: Mavi «al Th- 
ot|tlov &ravra: xaradhw [Tlovrwy &rav- 

7a Ka] ras épyacias, &ralyta ToliTwr. 

SAkia SUG. ein salen Meme 244. 


If xamnAtov is a form of xarndciov = épyaoripiov 
Ttav Karhawy (Pollux, vii. 193), then Olympos and 
Agathuon would have to be the names of shops or 
taverns. They seem to me more suited for the names 
of slaves, A slave as an article of merchandize might 
be called xawqAcor, or this word may be merely a 
diminutive from xdmndos. 

In line 4 is written Supioxos as if it were a form of 
genitive, and again Svpioos. For other examples of 
Attic dirae see Ephemer, Arch. 1869, p. 333. 


II. 


"NHiAlwv, ’“Npiun, “OAvuros. 
Karadéw Td épyarrnpio[y] 7d ’Xp- 
Alwvos kal thy épyacia[y): 
‘Exaraio[s], Mavns, bun, "Ephvn, 
kad thy épyactaly] rh[v ’E]ipnyns. 


The principle here seems to be to set out as a 
heading the names of the persons who are to be de- 
nounced, and then to follow with the denunciation. 
’N¢girlov = ‘AgeAlwy, hiun = Shun, "Epqrn = Eiphyn. 
The names in line 4 may be those of slaves, 

A. S. M. 


MIScELLANEOUsS NOTEs. 


C.R. 1890. p. 2.—In reference to Mr. Evelyn 
Abbott’s remarks as to the siege of Plataea, a corre- 
spondent who has recently visited the site points out 
that there is at present no trace of mortar having been 
used in the walls. Leake in his Northern Greece, ii. 
p. 325 says that ‘the masonry in general has the ap- 
pearance of not being so old as the time of the battle. 
The greater part is of the fourth order (7.¢. incertum) 
but mixed with portions of a less regular kind, and 
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with some pieces of polygonal masonry.’ As for the 
24 miles of wall, Leake shows (ibid. p. 360) that this 
extent is not consistent with the statement of Thucy- 
dides as to the smallness of the city. He conjectures 
that ‘ Plataea was at that time (of the siege) confined 
to the southern extremity of the existing remains, 
In almost every other part, the masonry is of a Jess 
ancient kind.’ 

Mr. Abbott thinks that ‘the water streaming down 
Cithaeron would quickly fali into the outer ditch’ : 
this is not correct. The excellent map given by 
Stanhope (Zopography illustrative of the battle of 
Plataea, plates) shows clearly that Mr. Abbott’s sup- 
position is impossible, inasmuch as the ground dis- 
tinctly dips between the city and the hills. 

C.R. 1890. p. 94. The writer has ‘murdered 
Sleep’ by a series of startling misstatements. ‘ There 
is at the British Museum a beautiful Graeco-Roman 
bronze head of Sleep or her twin Death. The 
parted hair, the dove-like wings over tiie delicate 
cars, the eyelids that droop low over the languid 
eyes...the close quiet mouth’ and soon Of the in- 
accuracies contained in the above statement, the 
first is the worst. Considering how lamentably rare 
original Greek bronzes of this size and period are, it 
is surely unpardonable to call Graeco-Roman ‘an 
original Greek masterpiece, which reveals the quali- 
ties of Praxiteles perhaps better than any other 
ancient work.’ The sex of the twins is male, not 
female. The wings are not those of a dove, but of a 
night-hawk, and therefore curved and noiseless. The 
eyelids do not droop ; there are no eyes in the British 
Museum example ; and the lips are not ‘close’ (if 
that means closed) but are slightly parted. Lastly, 
the head does not at all represent the Greek thought 
of Death, a type which is perfectly well known, e.g. 
from the Ephesos column. 

C.R. 1890. p. 185. ‘Suria (probably the ancient 
Nisyros).’ This Nisyros is of course not the Rhodian 
island of that name. Mr. Paton thinks there is good 
reason for identifying Saria (vot Suria, as given above) 
with the Carpathian Nisyros. 

C. S. 


Some of the inscriptions found at Nemi in 1885 are 
now in the Nottingham Castle Museum. They in- 
clude the interesting one C.7.Z. 14. 4198 L. Faenius 
Faustus quartar(um) par(asitus) Apol(linis), with the 
aid of which Henzen completed the inscription C.Z.L. 


.6. 10103 ‘parasitus Apollinis [quar]tarum in mimis 


saltantibus utilis actor,’ where Mommsen had sug- 
gested ‘multarum.’ Another important inscription 
OIL. 14. 4195 gives a list of Arician magistrates 
and a third C.7.Z. 14. 4190 refers to the use of a 
large amount of lead in pipes leading to granaries, 
baths, basins, &c. 

In addition to the above, inscriptions C.L.Z. 14. 
4182, 4186, 4189, 4196, 4199, 4201, 4202, 4207. are 
in the Nottingham Museum. 

An inscription on a marble base, in which there is 
a socket for a statue, runs VENERI Q. RAECIVS ; this 
is not in the Corpus. There isa slight error in the 
account given of 14. 4189: | Tontius Q.f.d.d.J.m. 
The upright stroke before ‘Tontius’ should be 
omitted, since the stone is obviously uninjured and 
the inscription is in the centre. We have here, there- 
fore, an omission of the praenomen. Dessau in the 
Corpus interprets 14, 4202 as follows but with hesita- 
tion: Liciniae Chrysarioni M. Bolanus Canusaeus 
h.c.d.n.s. ‘ honoris causa Dianae Nemorensi sacrum.’ 
Would it not be simpler to render it ‘honoris causa 
dedicavit nepti suae’ ? 


FRANK GRANGER. 
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Wiener Vorlegeblitter fiir Archaeologische Ubungen 
herausgegeben von Orto BENNDORF. Vienna, 1889. 
folio. 

This new series of the Vorlegeblitter will be wel- 
comed by students of vases and by all who are in- 
terested in the history of Greek painting. The 
former series were issued in loose sheets of unwieldly 
form ; designed originally to suit the purposes of a 
scholastic apparatus, the publication had become a 
necessity to all archaeological libraries. But since 
many of the monuments have been published for the 
first and only time in this work, reference to it is 
frequently indispensable, and much inconvenience 
has been caused by the difficulty of procuring back 
copies. 

The present form is apparently intended to meet 
this difficulty ; it is smaller in size, and the plates 
are bound in boards. The choice of illustrations 
moreover shows more attempt at a systematic arrange- 
ment. It consists of three divisions, the first one, (A) 
being devoted to the early vase painters, (B) to Greek 
and Roman representations of marriage, and (C) to a 
conspectus of the various attempted restorations of 
the Iliupersis picture by Polygnotos. 

The publication of Klein’s Meistersignaturen has 
done perhaps more than anything else to facilitate 
the systematic study of the signed vases in relation to 
the early stages of painting ; and this first division (A) 
will serve as an atlas in illustration of Klein’s work. 
From this point of view the pictures are arranged 
pretty much in Klein’s order; for the same reason 
doubtless Prof. Benndorf has refrained from writing 
any text, and gives merely the briefest descriptions of 
the drawing, —i.c. whether taken direct from the vase 
or from a publication, — with the necessary references. 
Several unpublished vases are given, and in some 
cases new drawings of well known monuments, such 
as the Francois vase, this last a great improvement on 
the reproduction given in the Vonumenti. A new 
facsimile is shown of the debatable portion of the 
‘ Aristonophos’ signature. The name as it stands is 
of course etymologically impossible. Various alterna- 
tives have been proposed, such as ’Apiordvo8os, Aplotwy 
56 9 dos ; according to the new facsimile both these 
would seem to be impossible. The most recent is 
that of Ramsay in the Hellenic Journal 1889, p. 187, 
who takes ¢=F and reads ’ApiorévoFos, comparing 
this usage of @ with the Pamphylian of Aspendus 
(pixar: =twenty) and the Phrygian ¢=w sound. 

The series is carried down to the name of Exekias, 
nine of whose vases are here given. It is to be hoped 
that the publication will be speedily continued on 
these lines, and that the collection may be rendered 
as complete as possible up to date. After the signed 
vases we shall now want the vases with adds, so that 
the work is really hardly begun. For this reason we 
may regret that nearly half the present number is di- 
verted from this main purpose. The marrixge scenes 
are perhaps interesting to the student of private life, 
but we could well have been spared the dreary set of 
Iliupersis restorations. These are arranged chrono- 
logically, nine of them, from that of Caylus in 1757 
down to the most recent drawn by L. Michalek for a 
lecture given, presumably by the editor, in 1887. 
This last is the only one which has any real interest, 
as it is the only one which is based on vase parse 
the only true evidence we possess of the actual method 
of Polygnotos. Even this is open to criticism on 
general lines. Herr Michalek has drawn his inspira- 
tion apparently from the school of Epiktetos, whereas 
every day is teaching us more and more that the vase- 
paintings nearest to the manner of Polygnotos are 
those of which the Meidias vase is a prominent ex- 
ample, and which date from nearly half a century 
later. Crem SMIrn. 
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Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. December, 
1889. Athens and Paris. 

1. Fougitres, the lion of Tegea : a relief ona marble 
slab, described by Ross and others, here published 
(pl. vi.) for the first time: probably belonged to a 
frieze of animals, which may have decorated the tem- 
ple of Athene Alea; attributes it to the school of 
Skopas. 2. Radet and Paris ; inscriptions of Syllion 
in Pamphylia. 3. Collignon ; the colossal statue of 
Poseidon (pl. iii.) in the Central Museum at Athens ; 
attributes it to the second ceutury B.c.: it was found 
in 1877 on the site of the ancient Melos. 4 Doublet; 
fragment of a senatusconsultum of Tabae in Caria. 
5. Lechat ; bas-reliefs of the Museum of Constanti- 
nople ; (i.) an heroic sacrificial subject, found in 1886 
close to Pergamon ; end of fourth century B.c. (ii.) 
inscribed slab with circular relief of a head in 
protile inserted: this head, formerly thought to be 
barbarian, is probably that of Pan: plate. 6, 
Legrand ; two Latin inscriptions of Carystos. 7. 
Holleaux ; edict of Antiochus II. (emended from 
Bull. 1885, p. 324). 8. Cousin and Deschamps ; 
letter of Darius son of Hystaspes, a Greek inscription 
from Deirmendjik (more correctly than in Athen. 
Mitth. 1889. p. 103). 9. S. Reinach ; archaic statues 
of Cybele discovered at Cyme in Aeolis; plate. 10. 
The same ; sepulchral inscriptions discovered on the 
same site. C. S. 


Kyrene, cine altgriechische Géttin, By Franz 
SrupniczKa. Leipzig 1890. 8vo. pp. 224. 9 Mk. 

In this treatise Dr. Studniczka examines the 
legends and monuments relating to the nymph 
Kyrene. The arrangement of the work is susceptible 
of improvement and the portions relating to my- 
thology and legend suffer from want of condensation : 
the archaeological sections are interesting and inge- 
nious. The text is accompanied by thirty-eight 
well-chosen illustrations. In chapter I. Dr. Stud- 
niczka discusses the Arkesilas vase (fig. 1) and main- 
tains, against Milchhoefer, its Cyrenaic origin. Some 
African and Egyptian influences on the civilization of 
Cyrene are pointed out. Referring next to Mr. Cecil 
Smith’s Appendix to Petrie’s Naukratis, the writer 
discusses some interesting vase fragments, especially 
(fig. 10) the fragment of a kylix from Naukratis which 
has on it the remains of a female figure holding what 
are decided to be the silphium-plant and an apple- 
branch. This is doubtless the Hesperid nymph 
Kyrene, who on early coins of Kyrene appears standing 
beside an apple-tree together with Herakles. On 
other Kyrenaean coins, Kyrene is seated before the 
silphium. The small winged figures surrounding 
Kyrene on the vase are probably personifications of the 
fostering breezes. Chapter II. deals with the frag- 
ment of a relief from Olympia representing a female 
figure grasping a lion. Dr. Studniczka calls this 
figure Kyrene, comparing the subject with the late 
groups from Kyrene (now in the British Museum) 
showing Kyrene strangling a lion. He conjectures 
therefore that this relief be:onged to the Treasury of 
the Kyrenavans at Olympia, probably to a pediment. 
the restoration of which is attempted. Chaps. III. 
and VI. treat of the legend, cultus &c. of the nymph 
Kyrene, and chapters IV. and V. of the legends relat- 
ing to the colonization of Kyrene and its mother- 
country Thera. Kyrene, according to Dr. Studniczka, 
is not, as generally supposed, a mere Tyche Poleds who 
derived her name from the city of Kyrene, but (as 
partly appears from the authors, especially Pindar. 
Pyth. ix.) a nature-goddess connected with or at least 
equivalent in her functions to Artemis. The story 
which represents her as being carried off from her 
home in Thessaly by Apollo is not intended to symbo- 
lize the foundation of Kyrene under the auspices of 


























the Pythian oracle, but is due to the first founders 
and rulers of Kyrene who were of the old Cadmean- 
Minyan population of Thera and who can be traced 
back ultimately to Thessaly. 

In the Appendix (No. 1) Dr. Studniczka discusses 
Phalanthos and the foundation-legends of Tarentum. 
Phalanthos is the original founder-god of Tarentum— 
a pre-Dorian form of Poseidon. ‘Taras is the later 
founder, and the dolphin-rider represented on the 
earliest Tarentine coins is in reality Phalanthos, who 
was afterwards (not later than the time of Aristotle) 
taken to be Taras. The word TAPAS inscribed on the 
archaic coins of Tarentum is the name of the town 
and not that of the dolphin-rider. A second Appendix 
(pp. 194—205) deals with Hektor, whose connexion 
with Kyrene, eine altgriechische Géttin, is hardly 
obvious. In this appendix, which is written by Dr. 
F. Dimmler, it is maintained, partly from an exami- 
nation of Zliad v. 708 ff. and of Pausanias ix. 18, 5 
(on the grave of Hektor at Thebes) and on other 
grounds, that Hektor was originally not a Trojan but 
a Greek hero, the leader of a Theban people. In the 
Iliad, the place of Paris the real leader of the Trojans 
has been usurped by Hektor. 

Warwick Wrotu. 

Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique. 
Sept.—ct. 1889. j 

A. de Belfurt, ‘Recherche des monnaies imperiales 
romaines non décrites dans l’ouvrage de H. Cohen’ 
(continued). Describes coins of Constantine the 
Great. 

Nov.—Dec. 1889. 

E. Hucher, ‘ Trésor de Plourhan (Cétes du Nord).’ 
Find of Roman denarii from Valerian I. to Probus. — 
Froehner, ‘Grand-Bronzes de Néron transformés en 
miroirs.’ Seventeen instances are cited as well as a 
medallion of Antonius Pius, used as a pocket box- 
mirror. W.W. 


SUMMARIES OF 


Athenaeum: 4 Jan. 1890, notices of Bindley’s 
Apology of Tertullian.~—11 Jan. notices of Allen’s 
Abbreviations in Greek MS. and of Postgate’s Catul- 
lus; review of Hogarth’s Devia Cypria.—1 Feb. 
notice of Shuckburgh’s translation of Polybius, and 
A. R. Shilleto’s revised translation of Whiston’s 
Jusephus.—8 Feb. review of Bury’s Later Roman Em- 
pire; notices of Holden’s Plutarch’s Timoleon, Mar- 
chant’s Andocides, Kellogg Cicero's Brutus, Turner’s 
Republic X., Bayfield’s Hur. Jon.—15 Feb. notice of 
Margoliouth’s Essay on Ecclesiasticus.—8 Mar. rev. of 
A. J. Evans’ the ‘horsemen’ of Tarentum. 


Academy: 4 Jan. 1890, obituary notice by W. 
Sanday of Bishop Lightfoot ; rev. by A. H. Sayce of 
Rawlinson’s History of Phoenicia.—11 Jan. Review 
by A. W. Benn of Leist’s Altarisches Jus Gentium.— 
18 Jan, review by R. B. Drummond of W. H. Simcox’ 
Language of the New Testament.—25 Jan. letter from 
C. R. Conder on The Lycian Language.—1 Feb. review 
by F. T. Richards of Shuckburgh’s Polybius ; notice 
of Zahn’s Gesch. d. Neutest. Kanons.—S8 Feb. 
review by Rob. Ellis of Postgate’s Catullus ; letter by 
W. Arkwright on the Lycian Language.—15 Feb. re- 
view by C. Oman of Bury’s Later Roman Empire ; 
notices of Tomson’s Selections from the Greek Antho- 
logy, E. P. Coleridge’s Apollonius, Shilleto’s Josephus, 
Waddell’s Versions in Greck and Latin; review by 
T. K. Cheyne of Margoliouth’s Ecclesiasticus.—22 
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Revue Nuinismatique. Quatrieme trimestre, 1889. 


K. F. Kinch, ‘ Observations sur les noms attribués 
& des graveurs des monnaies grecques.” Disputes 
the view at present held by all numismatists that the 
names of Cimon, Evaenetus and others on Sicilian 
coins are those of engravers. According to M. Kinch 
these names when occurring on the reverse are the 
niumes of the owners of victorious chariots —the 
chariot being the usual reverse type of Sicilian coins: 
the names on the obverse when inscribed on or near 
some portion of the dress of the divinity represented 
(e.g. on the helmet of Athena, on the stephane or 
near the necklace of Arethusa) are those of victors 
who had dedicated a helmet, a stephane or a bracelet 
to the divinities in question. M. Kinch’s view, 
though ingenious, is not to be accepted off-hand. He 
has not shown that the current view as to these 
names being those of engravers involves any serious 
difficulties, while his own view, even if it prove to be 
true, is at any rate contrary to numismatic analogies. 
A more complete survey of the whole evidence is 
desirable, and M. Kinch should not confine his 
attention to the Sicilian series without seeking for 
light from other quarters, especially from the ‘ en- 
gravers’ names’ on coins of Magna Graecia.—K. 
Babelon, ‘Quelques remarques sur les monnaies 
d’ Afrique et d'Espagne (concluded). Cirta. Coins of 
the time of P. Sittius, founder of the colony. Babba. 
Coin of Augustus, confirming the statement of Pliny 
that the colony was founded by that Emperor. Un- 
certain coins of Spain.—Dr. E. Poncet, ‘ Le trésor de 
Planche (Neuville-sur-Ain).’ With two plates. <A find 
of nine aurei, of the period a.p. 265-305, and of 
rings, bracelets &c. A coin of Victorinus is set in 
a gold cirelet as a pendant.—WNecrologic. ‘ Baron de 
Witte’ by Comte de Marsy. 

W. W. 


PERIODICALS. 


Feb. review by E. D. A. Morshead of Veriall’s Aya- 
memnon and Tucker’s Supplices.—1 Mar. review by 
W. Sanday of Westcott’s Hebrews (cont. on 15 
Mar.).—8 Mar. obituary notice by T. K. Cheyne of F. 
Delitzsch. 
Cambridge Philological Society. 

Ar a Meeting held on February 20th, 1890, Mr. 
Nixon read a note on the force of the Gerundive in 


Liv. Praef. § 6 quae ante condita condendamue 
urben...traduntur. Assuming that some word like 


facta or gesta must be supplied mentally, he main- 


tained that facta ante condendam urbem could not 
properly be rendered ‘before the city was in build- 
ing’ (Madvig, Roby, Donaldson, &v.) or ‘before the 
beginning of the building,’ or ‘ before it was contem- 
plated or thought of,’ as Kiihner seemed to take it. 
Otherwise we should have to admit as_ possible, 
sentences like mortua est Dido ante condenduim 
Romam or imortuus est (or conturbawit) adulescens 
ante solucndam pecuniam, neither of which would be 
possible without some connexion in the way of 
intention between some contemplated building or 
payment and the death or bankruptey. He con- 
sidered therefore that facta ante conditam referred to 
facts autecedent to, but not necessarily connected 
with, the building; facta ante condendam things 
done before, and with an ultimate view to, the 
building, such as the sending of the she-wolf by Mars 
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to suckle Romulus and Remus, the founding of 
Romulus’ asylum, &c. In fact, he maintained that 
facta ante condendam means facta ante quam urbs 
conderetur. He did not think it necessary, as Weiss- 
enborn did, to look on condendam as an afterthought 
correcting conditam ; as two distinct classes of events 
might well be referred to ; nor did he agree with him 
in limiting facta ante condendam to events which 
were ‘bound by fate to happen before the building 
of the city.’ 

Mr. Giles read a paper of etymologies as follews :— 

1. turbassem, amasso, amassiimn. 

These forms Stolz attempts to connect with the 
s- aorist, but -ss- is on this theory inexplicable and 
there is no obvious analogy between these forms and 
genuine forms of the aorist like faxim, capsim, fuxo, 
xe. Consequently it seems better to give up the 
aorist theory for the Latin pluperfect subjunctive 
and to suppose it to be a composite tense like the 
forms in -bam and -bo, legissem would then be an 
os/es stem in the locative without the 7- suffix and 
sem- would be the old opt. of swm. For the sing. 
of this opt. there appear in Skt. two forms (1) syai 
and (2) disyllabic siyam. To syim corresponds 
elnv=éomv (Brugmann, Gr. Gr.* § 12, p. 29); to 
siyam corresponds Lat. siem=*sijém. If Latin had 
originally a form corresponding to sya it would 
appear as sem, for ¢ after s disappears, cf. swo=siudo. 
legis-=leges- (t appearing for e before the double 
consonant) is the same form as the ordinary infinitive 
legere—(__ leges-i)—a locative. In Skt. stems in -wn, 
locatives often appear without the 7- suffix, and J, 
Schmidt has shown (KZ 27, p. 306 7, and Pluralbit- 
dungen d. Indog. Neutra, p. 305 n.) that afew forms 
of the same kind appear in os/es stems in Skt., Greek 
and O. Bulgarian. aiés is the same case without the 
i- suflix, as aiei=aiFeo-. Asthe form of the locative 
without suffix must have belonged to the original 


language there is no difficulty in admitting it for 
Latin ; but in any case Latin often dropped final 
short 7, animal, et, &e. 

The probability of this origin for the Latin plup. 
subj. is heightened by the appearance of exactly 
parallel forms in the Baltic languages—Lettic and 


Lithuanian. There the optative is formed by the 
addition of the optative of a defective verb = ptw 
to the accusatival infinitive (supine) e.g. séktwm-bime 
‘we would draw’ (ef. Schleicher, Litawische Gr. 
§ 107; Kurschat, §§ 1092—3, 1867—8 ; Bielenstein, 
Lettische Sprache, §§ 448—9). 

Forms like amassim are produced in the same way 
as sim, sis, &c., by bringing over plural forms to 
the singular. The original inflexion had been sing. 
turbassem, &e., pl. turbassimus, &e. The origin of 
amasso, &e., is not clear. Brugmann and Thurney- 
sen think they are connected with Keltic forms, Irish 
vo-charus. It seems simpler to suppose that they 
were produced by proportional analogy. 

Jaxim : faxo = amassim : amasso. 

To this language affords many parallels. Cp. the 
German dialect sir for sich which arose thus :— 
mich : mir\ _ oe 
dich : dir J ~ si cinas 

Compare with this Zend hard ‘ pro- 

The corresponding Skt. form *sdras 
does not occur. The Latin equivalent of this would 
be *solos. Thus con-solos = ‘joint protector or lord,’ 
which gives us the two ideas contained in consul (1) 
supreme magistracy ; (2) collegiality. exsul = ‘out- 
side protection, outlaw.’ praesul is not connected 
with these but with Sali and Salio, the praesul 
being originally the leader of the Salzz. 

3. culpa, wl = J and hence: the original form 
would have been klpa. Cp. with this Skt. krpana, 


2. consul. 
tector, lord.’ 
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‘ Blend’ (Grassmann), Zend xragstra ‘wicked (ap- 
plied to heretics). The original and more concrete 
meaning is perhaps preserved in the Lithuanian 
klipytiti ‘mit schiefen Fiissen halblahm gehen’ 
(Kurschat). 

4, wallis, jadi (Fadts). These words perhaps 
come from a root vén or ven. If vén, uallis comes 
easily, cf. sd/us from *s?. As in the Elean dialect 
é appears as ¢@ there is no difliculty in any case. The 
assimilation to the suffix -li-s would be parallel to 
oriaa, lonic-Attic orhAn from orddAda (Meyer, Cr. 
Gr. § 65). Skt. canam ‘wood’ is from the same 
root = ven-o-m, and so also Lat. wénor ‘ practise the 
woodland craft.’ Vena-frwm is like the Skt. vanam. 
In Zend vanam means ‘a tree.’ For this change of 
meaning cp. English holt with German holz; Eng. 
wood with O. Ir. jid ‘ tree.’ O.H.G. witu ‘holz.’ For 
the change of meaning in Latin wénor cf. Lithuanian 
medis, genitive medzio ‘tree,’ but medsiukle ‘the 
hunt,’ medziuju ‘I hunt.’ 

5. Raudus, ridus, ridis. 

(a) Festus says rodus uel rawlus significat rem 
rudem et imperfectam. nam saxum quoque raudus 
wppellant poetac in aestimatione censoria aes in- 
Jectum rudus appellatur. The popular etymology 
connecting it with rudis affects its later meaning. 
raudus meant originally ‘a huge mass’ (7édus is the 
popular form, cf. Clodius and Claudius) and is the 
same as the Skt. *védas only used in the dual rédasi 
‘the two worlds, heaven and earth.’ The word is 
made feminine by being personified into the wife of 
Rudra, cf. Latin Venus, originally neuter. 

(0) raidus more frequently plural ridera is ex- 
actly the same in form and meaning as Skt. rddhas 
*(1) Wall, Schiitzwehr, (2) Steiler Abhang’ (Grass- 
mann) ; both go back to a form *reydhos, Skt. n/rudh 
= ‘shut in, hinder.’ 

(c) viidis is from another root, Skt. rudh ‘ wach- 
sen, spriessen’ (Grassmann). Hence rudis like the 
German Sprossling (1) is used = ‘rod, switch, shoot 
of a tree,’ and (2) becomes adjectival = ‘immature, 
not full grown.’ 

These forms along with gaudco = ynbéw, &c., show 
that Brugmann’s statement that original dh in the 
middle of a word before and after 7 before 7 and after 
w and &% becomes b (Grundriss 1. § 370) requires 
limitation to cases where 7 and Z appear. 

6. Eng. dumb not with rutpads as Kluge but with 
tap-wy = dhmbh. The root had alternative endings 
b and bh as is shown by OéuBo. 

7. uwelum, not a derivative of weho but = Skt. 
jalam ‘ covering,’ ‘net’ ; ‘covering’ not ‘sail’ is the 
earlier meaning of wélwm : original form = guélom. 
For jalam in meaning of ‘net’ cf. English meaning 
of veil. Atharva Veda x. 1. 30, where darkness is 
compared to a jalam, shows the original meaning was 
‘covering’ not ‘ net.’ 

8. Skt. clakshna (not in Veda) used in Nala with 
gird, &c., ‘with bland, soft voice.’ W/¢lak is the 
same as in Gothic hlahjan which Feist (Gotische 
Etym. 8s. V.) compares with xAdoow (byeform of 
KrAbw), nAwypuds, O. Ir. cluche. For suffix -sna ef. 
tik-shna ‘sharp,’ krt-sna ‘complete.’ For change of 
meaning cf. German glatt ‘smooth’ with English 
‘glad.’ 

9. AXK, AXd, Hxos. 

hxos = Skt. vahas explained by Siyana in three 
out of the five instances in Rig-Veda as stétra, ‘hymn 
of praise.’ With this another vahas = dxeopiw was 
confused. Ebeling (Hom. Worth.) shows that the 
Greek words had F. To the same root belong Lat. 
wagio, udagitus, &c. 

10. tpaves, weaAlpaves. From the same root, with 
another suffix, as Skt. viras, Lith. wiras, Lat. wi7, 

















&e. ‘This seems more probable than Brugmann’s 
derivation (Curt. Stwdien tv. 1.115). The form with 
ais probably a Hyperdorism as ipéves occurs (Hero- 
dotus 1x. 85). The word was applied to the men 
between twenty and thirty years of age. As Plutarch 
and Hesychius are the principal authorities for the 
compounds it is not surprising that F has disappeared. 
The old connection with efpw, ép@ (hence ‘ those who 
might speak in the assembly’) has two difficulties, 
(1) only Spartans over thirty years of age were ad- 
mitted to the assembly, and (2) none but officials 
were allowed to speak in it. 


At a Meeting held on March 6th, 1890, Mr. 
Darbishire read a paper on émdétios and Hat. 11. 36. 
—ypdppara ypapovar kat AoyiCovra: Whporot, “EAAnVEs 
pev awd tov apiotepay em) Ta Bekia pepovres Thy xeEipa, 
Alybmriot 5¢ amd Tay Beka emi rd apiotepd’ Kal Tada 
mowedvTes avTol mév paci emdekia moréev, “EAAnvas 5¢ 
én’ apirrepa. 

The most common explanation, which makes ém- 
défia = ‘skilfully,’ is not consistent with the late- 
ness of this sense—once in Aeschines (111. [Ju 
Timarch.| 178), three times in Aristotle (Zth. Nic. 
Vv. 14, 1x. 11, Rhet. 11. 4) &e. (see infra)—and does 
not give a satisfactory antithesis. Its usual sense in 
Homer is in connexion with the passing of the wine- 
cup, which went from left to right of the fcusters, 
and not of the cup-bearer. Compare also Plato, 
Sympos. 177 D, Where ém Sega is explained as begin- 
ning with the extreme left-hand man. If now we 
wish to transfer the image to the case of a man 
writing, it is obvious that he represents the cup- 
bearer, his hand or pen represents the cup, and the 
row of letters the row of feasters. The letters then 
must be considered as having their own right and 
left, and émdékia ypdpew will be ‘beginning at the 
writer’s right’ just as émidéia olvoxoeiy is ‘ beginning 
at the cup-bearer’s right.’ Thus the remark in the 
text is a play upon words attained by opposing the 
etymological sense of émdégios, ‘towards the right,’ 
to its derived one, which in certain connexions may 
be ‘towards the left.’ This interpretation is sup- 
ported by the careful contrast of émdéfa with ém 7a 
defi and of em’ aporepd with em) ra dpiorepd in the 
passage before us. 

Any difficulty which may be felt in regarding 
written characters as having their own right and left 
can be met by a passage from Aristotle (Metaph. 
N. 6, p. 10934 30), in which he says that the Homeric 
line (viz. the purely dactylic) Batvera: ev pév T@ 
dekig evvéa ovdAAaBais, év 5¢ TE apioreps dxtd, where 
the right half is obviously the first half, made up of 
three daetyls, and the left half, the second, made up 
of two dactyls and a spondee.! But to call the first 
half of the line the right is only possible if the line is 
regarded as facing the reader and having a right and 
left hand of its own. Compare finally Aristotle, 
Probl. xs" 31, p. 943 28, where the wind is credited 
with a subjective right and left. This, however, is 
more natural. 

The following is perhaps the development of the 
word ? :— 


1 This is the express explanation of the scholiast, 
twice repeated. Bonitz, who attempts to reverse the 
relations by dividing the line at the caesura, is com- 
pelled (a) to restrict the remark to lines with feminine 
caesura ; (b) to make Aristotle commit a torepov 
mpdrepov, as he thus states the second half and the 
larger number first. 

* émidétios and évdétios, being practically identical, 
are taken together for convenience. 
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J. Literal uses. 
1. ‘Towards the right.’ 
Probl. x=’ 12, p. 941% 11; Jb. 31, 943» 28. 


Hdt. 11. 86; Aristotle, 


2. ‘On the right.” Hdt. 1. 51, 11. 93, Iv. 191, vi. 
53; Ar. Av. 1493; Xen. Anab. vi. 2. 1. Possibly 
B. 353, 1. 236. Defined by xempds, Pind. Pyth. 6. 
19; [Theocr.] xxv. 18. 

11. Special uses. 

1. Of the course of the wine at feasts :—A. 597 
H. 184, p. 365, @. 141. [Possibly B. 353, I. 236 
Hdt. 11. 36; Plato, Theaet. 175 & (2); Symp. 177 p 
214 B; Rep. 1v. 420%; Ar. Pac. 957; Athen. 
463 F. 

2. Of the mode in which the {udriov was worn :— 
Ar. Av. 1568 ; Plat. Z'heaet. 175 & (2). 

III. Metaphorical use. 

From I. 1, as the lucky direction directly, or 
through II. 1 (see however Cope, Jthetoric, Vol. 11. 
p. 48 f.), come the meanings ‘lucky,’ ‘skilful 
‘agreeable ; ’—Acschines 111. (T'imarch ) § 178 ; Aris- 
totle, Hth. Nic. rv. 14. 11288 17, rx. 11. 117123; 
thet. 1. 4. 13814 34; Theoer. Epigr. x1x. 5 ; Polyb. 
ur. 19, 13, rv. 35. 7, v. 39.6; Dio. Cass, LxIx. 
19, &e. &e. 

Dr. Postgate made some observations on the 
w-declension in Latin, criticising, inter alia, V. 
Henry’s view that senatwus was derived from sena- 
(tis, as the change of wo to ww was only established 
for Imperial times, and the truth being that senatwus 
was only a mode of writing to show that the wv in 
senatiis was long. 


Litterarisches Centralblatt. 


No. 48. Polybii historiae, ed. a Dindorfio cur. 
retr. Biittner-Wobst Il. A careful edition. The 
preface gives no critical apparatus but discusses the 
relation of the MSS. to each other, with a special 
view to books iv. and v. As to textual criticism, W. 
has an unfounded prejudice against the mss. tradi- 
tion, often and not always happily deviating from 
it. 


No. 49. Voss, Die Natur in der Dichtung des 
Horaz. Will be read with pleasure although it does 


not go very deep. 

No. 50. Leist, Altarisches Jus gentiwm. An in- 
teresting and valuable attempt to show the connexions 
which exist between the laws of the Greek and Italic 
and those of the Indian tribes. The whole is divided 
into four chapters: Village life; Foundation of the 
order of householders; Duties of a householder ; 
Power of the same. 


Zeitschrift fur das Gymnasial-Wesen, 1889. 


Sept. H. J. Miller proposes emendations of Livy 
26, 26, 8, and 35, 49, 6. E. Albrecht has a detailed 
review of Schaefer’s Demosthenes und seine Zeit 
2nd ed. 

Oct. H. J. Miiller objects to the emendation pro- 
pere for prope of J. C. G. Boot (Mnemos 1889) in 
Livy 5, 16, 5. 

Nov. contains nothing of interest. 


Dee. Sommerbrodt M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato 
major de Senectute 11 Ed. (E. RB. Seiffert). 
‘The new edition bears witness to the leving 


care and unwearied devotion of the editor.’ In 
some remarks upon Greek grammar H. von Kleist 
recognizes, besides the individual and general use of 
the article, a third use which ‘ refers to the notion of 
the word as realized in some undetermined example ’ 
as we say ‘the true Londoner,’ This use he calls 
‘essential’ and finds exx. in I], A 100 Ff 109, Theoer. 
I. 41 Plato Prot. 314 B Euth. 6 A Phaedr 228 B 
Apo]. 19D Soph. O. T. 845. 
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Cicero pro Balbo. A vocabulary and test papers, by 
tutors of the University Correspondence College. 
12mo. 20 pp. Clive. 1s. 

Cook (A. M.) Latin Course. 
Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. 

Horace. Odes. Book 1. Edited, for London Uni- 
versity Matriculation, January, 1891, by A. H. 
Alleroft and B. J. Hayes. Translation, 1s. ; 
vocabulary and test-papers, 1s. ; text and notes, 
Is. 6d.; text, notes, and vocabulary, 2s. 6. 
Post 8vo. Clive. 

Justinian. Imperatoris Justiniani Jnstitutionum 
libri quattuor. With introduction, commentary, 
and excursus by J. B. Moyle. 2ud edition. 8vo. 
674 pp Frowde. 16s, 

Justinian’s Institutes, translated into English, with 
an index, by J. B. Moyle. 2nd edition. 8vo. 
236 pp. Frowde. 6s. 

Livy. Book XXI. Adapted from Mr. Capes’ 
edition, with notes and vocabulary, by J. E. Mel- 
huish. 18mo, 176 pp. Macmillan and Co. 1s. 6d. 

Lyde (L. W.) An Introduction to Ancient History, 
being a sketch of the history of Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, Greece and Rome, with a chapter on the 
development of the Roman Empire into the powers 
of Modern Europe. With maps. Cr. 8vo. viii, 
135 pp. Rivington and Co, 3s. 


Part 3.  12mo. 


FOREIGN 


Beheim-Schwarzbach (F.) Libellus rept épunveias, qui 
Demetrii nomine inscriptus est, quo tempore com- 
positus sit. Dissertatio. 8vo. 40 pp. Kiel. 
1 Mk. 20. 

Cicero in C. Verrem accusationis liber 
Scholarum in usum edidit A, Kornitzer. 
121 pp. Map. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn. 
90 Pf. 

Curtius(E.) Der conservative Zug im Volkscharacter 
der alten Athener. Festrede. (Deutsches Wochen- 
blatt, 1890, No. 5). 8vo. Spp. Berlin, Walther 
and Apolant. 40 Pfg. 

Dumon (K.) Le théatre de Polycléte. Réconstruc- 
tion d’aprés un modéle. 4to. Haarlem, Enschedé. 
10 Fl. 

Epigrammatum <Anthologia palatina cum planudeis 
et appendice nova epigrammatum veterum ex 
libris et marmoribus auctorum. Annotatione in- 
edita Boissonnadii, Chardonis de la Rochette etc., 
metrica versione Hugonis Grotii et apparatu critico 
instruxit E. Cougny, graece et latine. Volumen III. 
cum indicibus epigrammatum et poetarum. 8vo. 
Paris, Didot. 15 fr. 

Finsler (G.) Die Orestie des Aischylos. 
Bern. 2 Mk 

Foerster (R.) Quaestiones physiognomonicae. 8vo, 
17 pp. Kiel, Universitiits-Buchhandlung. 1 Mk. 

Glasenapp (C. F.) Die Entwickelung der bildenden 
Kunst bei den Griechen, in ihren Hauptepochen 
iibersichtlich dargestellt. Dazu als Einleitung : 
Richard Wagner iiber die bildende Kunst der 
Griechen in wortlichen Anfiihrungen aus seinen 
Schriften. 8vo. vii, 43 pp. Riga, Mellin and 
Co. 1 Mk. 20. 

Goetz G.) Commentatiuncula Macrobiana. 
viii. pp. Jena. 50 Pfg. 

Hartman (J. J.) De Carolo Gabriel Cobet. [Extract, 
Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der classischen 
Alterthumswissenschaft]. 8vo. 16 pp. Berlin, 
Calvary and Co. 1 Mk. 2v. 

Holder (0). Die rémischen Thongefiisse der Alter- 
tumsversammlung in Rottweil gezeichnet und 


quintus. 
12mo. 
Boards. 


8vo. 54 pp. 


8vo. 


McLagan (T. T.) Latin Course. Second year. New 
edition. Frap. 8vo. 74 pp. Chambers. 6d. 
Ovid. Tristia, III. With introduction, notes, 
vocabularies, and translation, by a tutor of Uni. 
versity Correspondence College. “Post 8vo. Clive. 

22. 6d. 

Pantin (W. E. P.) First Latin Verse Book. 
viii, 79 pp. Macmillan and Co. 1s. 6d. 
Plautus. Amphitruo. Edited, with introductions 
and notes, by Arthur Palmer. 12mo. 326 pp. 

Maemillan and Co. 5s. 

Schrumpy (G. A.) <A First Aryan Reader, consisting 
of specimens of the Aryan languages which con- 
stitute the basis of Comparative Philology. 
Cr. 8vo, xii, 212 pp. Nutt. 7s. 6d. 

Smyth (H. W.) The Vowel System of the Ionic 
Dialect. [Extr. Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, Vol. XX]. 12mo. 138 pp. 
32. 

Sportella, or unseen passages for higher forms, edited 
by J. H. Fowler. Part 1., Latin. Part I., Greek. 
120 pp. Fep. 8vo. Rivington. 1s. 6d. 

Thucydides. Book 1Y. A translation by G. F. H. 
Sykes. Post 8vo. Clive. 2s. 6d. 

Wilkins (A. 8S.) Roman Literature. (Literature 
Primers), 18mo. 130pp. Macmillanand Co, 1s, 


12mo. 


BOOKS. 
beschrieben. Svo. 26 pp. 
Kohlhammer. 3 Mk. 

Hiner (E). Rémische Herrschaft in Westeuropa. 
8vo. v, 296 pp. Berlin, Hertz. 6 Mk. 

Koch (L.) Xenophonsaetze zur Einiibung der griech- 
ischen Syntax in Tertia und Secunda. 8vo. vi, 
84 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 1 Mk. 20. 

Lehmann (E). De publica Romanorum servitute 
quaestiones. Dissertatio. 8vo. 46 pp. Leipzig, 
1889. 1 Mk. 

Lehner (H.) Ueber die athenischen Schatzverzeich- 
nisse des 4*” Jahrhundert. Abhandlung. 8vo. 
137 pp. Strassburg, Triibner. 3 Mk. 

Meister (R.) Zum eleischen, arkadischen, und 
kyprischen Dialekte. 8vo. 45 pp. Leipzig, 
Giescke und Devrient... 1 Mk, 20. 

Rodemeyer (K. T.) Das praesens historicum bei 
Herodot und Thukydides. Dissertation. 8vo. 
71 pp. Basel. 1 Mk. 60. 

Scala (R.) Die Studien des Polybios. I.  8vo. 
xvi, 344 pp. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 5 Mk. 
Sophocles, Oedipus rex. Pubblicato ad uso delle 
scuole da Federico Schubert. 2* edizione riveduta 
e corretta, adattata ai ginnasi italiani da R. Adami. 
12mo. xvii, 76 pp. Leipzig, Freytag. 60 Pf. 
Studien auf dem Gebiete des archaischen Lateins, 
herausgegeben von W. Studemund. Band 1. 
Heft 2. 8vo. 317-643. Berlin, Weidmann. 7 Mk. 
Jientzel (G.) De Grammaticis graecis quaestiones 
selectae. I. ’EmmAfoes, sive de deorum cogno- 
minibus per grammaticorum graecorum seripta 
a, 8vo. (vi, 9, 13, 12, 4, 34, 27, and 
65 pp.) Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 
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August Reifferscheid. 
abriss. [Extract. Jahresbericht des 
Alt-rtumswissenschaft]. 8vo. 16 pp. 
Calvary and Co 1 Mk. 20. 

Zarncke (E.) Die Entstehung der griechischen 
Literatursprachen. 8vo. vii, 53 pp. Leipzig, 
Weigel’s Nachfolger. 1 Mk. 20. 
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